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3510. Adler, A. [Ed.] International journal of 
individual psychology. Chicago: International Pub- 
lications. Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1935. Quarterly. 
$5.00 per year.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3511. Ananiev, B. G. [Concerning the problem of 
the foundations of human behavior. ] In [ Problémes 
de |’ Etude et de l’ Education de la Personnaltté }, 1930. 
Pp. 12-18.—The author starts from the assumption 
that both from the point of view of dialectic material- 
ism and from that of biology itself, the notion of 
biologics is inapplicable to man. The biologism of 
such typological classifications as Kretschmer’s is 
explained by the confusion of biology with anatomy 
and physiology. The organism of man carries traces 
of prehuman biological evolution, but his later acqui- 
sitions, specifically human (such as the appearance 
of speech), are due entirely to social evolution. 
Types of human behavior and consciousness result 
not from the interaction of the biological and the 
social, but from the synthesis of the socio-cultural and 
socio-organic elements.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3512. [Anon.] Otto Bobertag. Jndustr. Psycho- 
tech., 1932, 11, 379.—Otto Bobertag was born in 1879 
at Breslau and died in 1934 in Berlin. He studied 
chemistry at the University of Breslau, obtaining 
a Ph.D. in 1903. His first major publicatjon was 
printed in 1911: Ueber Intelligenzpriifungen. His 
later investigations deal exclusively with problems 
of educational psychology.—H. J. P. Schubert 
(Transient Center, Buffalo). 


3513. Bogoosh, N. R. [A new chronoscope with 
rod. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 5, 129-130.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3514. Bogoosh, N. R. [A new controlling clock 
with automatic registration. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 
1934, No. 5, 131-132.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3515. Claparéde, E. La psychologie fonctionnelle. 
(Functional psychology.) Acta psychol., Hague, 
1935, 1, 65-76.—The functional point of view is 
useful in psychology in (1) describing and delimiting 
psychological phenomena, (2) posing problems of 
genesis of psychological phenomena, (3) suggesting 
practical applications, (4) permitting formulation of 
psychological laws. In addition the functional view 
implies no vitalism and accepts mechanistic explana- 
tion whenever it can be obtained. Five functional 
laws are elaborated as follows: (1) the law of need— 
every need tends to provoke reaction proper to its 
satisfaction; (2) the law of extension of mental life— 
the development of mental life is proportional to the 
space or separation between needs and the means of 
satisfying them; (3) the law of consciousness—the 
individual becomes conscious of a process (of a rela- 


tion, or of an object) accordingly as his conduct has 
involved the automatic unconscious use of this process 
at an earlier time; (4) the law of anticipation—every 
need which, by its nature, risks not having immediate 
satisfaction, appears in advance; (5) law of momen 
tary interest—at each instant an organism follows the 
line of greatest interest and the most urgent need 
takes precedence over all others. The laws of least 
action and substitution are also mentioned.— K. U. 
Smith (Brown). 

3516. Drabovitch, W. La biopsychologie de R. 
Avenarius et le probléme de ‘‘l’homme total.” (The 
biopsychology of R. Avenarius and the problem of 
“the complete man.’’) Rev. phil., 1933, 115, 402-448. 
—The author draws attention to the “unjustly un- 
recognized”’ work of Avenarius. The latter suggests, 
in germinal form, several of the most important 
trends of our time, and permits the gradual working 
out of the theory of ‘‘the complete man”’; it is an 
attempt to understand the theoretical behavior of 
man and its relation to practical behavior. The 
second part of the author’s work is a detailed study 
of the influence of Avenarius upon contemporary 
philosophy and psychology; his influence extended to 
such people as Alexander, Whitehead, Binet, Janet, 
Piéron, Claparéde, etc.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3517. Font-Puig, P. El mecanicisme respecte de 
la vida i de la sensibilitat enfront d’altres doctrines. 
(The mechanism of life and sensitivity in the light of 
different theories.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 
366-—408.—The author reviews the arguments for the 
vitalistic and mechanistic theories of life, as well as 
the problem of sensitivity. His conclusion is that the 
differences between inorganic substances and beings 
endowed with vegetative life and mere sensitivity are 
insufficient to require the hypothesis of other than 
physico-chemical forces. Both life and sensitivity 
are explained by the movement of energy.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

3518. Gilliland, A. R., Morgan, J. J. B., & Stevens, 
S.N. General psychology. New York: Heath, 1935. 
Pp. 462. $2.72.—The present book is a revision of 
the authors’ General Psychology for Professional 
Students, 1930, and continues that book’s emphasis 
on the practical applications of psychology. The 
chapter headings are as follows: nature and purpose 
of psychology, the human organism, innate behavior, 
sensory processes, attention, perception, learning, 
memory, thinking, emotional behavior, mental alert 
ness, personality, social behavior, personal efficiency 
and motivation, and mental health—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

3519. Goodenough, F. L. The development of 
human behavior. Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 
99-103.—Psychology should be regarded as the study 
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3520-3532 


of the development of behavior, and the logical 
classification of psychological data should be stated 
in terms of developmental sequence. If this point of 
view is held that psychology is concerned, not with 
static cross-sections of mental life, but with changes 
which occur in behavior, much of the disorganization 
related to the topics of sensation, perception, and 
imagination can be eliminated. In the place of these 
subjects, an orderly picture of the phenomena of 
behavior can be secured. The study of developmental 
sequence is not confined to early periods of infancy, 
but is also with changes in behavior 
throughout life K. U. Smith (Brown). 

3520. Gould, W. L. Testing the eyes of school 
children. Arch Chicago, 1935, 13, 60—64.- 
Describes a portable cabinet designed to standardize 
conditions and facilitate determinations of acuity. 
VW. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

3521. Greene, T. - A critical examination of 
Mr. Stace’s solipsism. J. Phil., 1935, 32, 197-216. 
Each of us, as Stace asserts, must take as his major 
premise his own experience. The given will include 
sensa or im acts of the mind such as attention, 
etc., and relations of the given. Since memory is 
subject to error it must be omitted in complete 
So must reason. A solitary mind thus 


concerned 


Opantnai., 


ages, 


scepticism 


confined would not have an adequate knowledge of 
itself, and its world would be an unorganized chaos. 
By applying the resources of memory and reason 
the solitary mind could enrich its knowledge of self 
and objects (recurrent patterns of sensa), yet solip- 
sism has not proved an acceptab le philosophy. Escape 
from the egocentric predicament is possib le only by 
an act of faith. Suc h a ‘‘credal venture’ should be a 


reasonable faith based on reliable criteria of truth. 
E. T. Mitel Cincinnati) 
3522. Hiestand, W. A. A commutator for the 
Harvard kymograph. 1935, 81, 382-383. 
lhe author describes a device which may be attached 
to a Harvard kymograph and which makes it possible 
a preparation at exactly the same location 
at each rotation. The device also pro- 
h which may be automatically opened or 
swiftly moving drum.—E. H. Kemp 


Science, 


to stimulate 
f the drum 
vides a swit 
cl sed nm i 
Clark 
3523. Hillman, O. N. Professor Savery’s views 
on parsimony. Phil. Rev., 1934, 43, 406-410.— R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark 
524 en P. Naturalists old and new. Sci. 
Von 935, 40, 265-—269.—The new naturalism 
man to a nature conceived as a world 
»f mechanisms (as scientists have done for three cen- 
1t finds him in nature and his mind expressing 


does not oppose 


rine 
itics 


it 1. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3525. Kant, O. Nietzsche und die moderne 
Psychologie. (Nietzsche and modern psychology.) 
Klin. Wschr., 1933, 12, 1416-1420.—The author 


shows the value of Nietzsche’s work for comparing 


the theories of Freud and Adler.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol. 
3526. Kornilov, K. N. [The value of methods of 


scientific investigation in the field of psychology. } 
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Met. Isuch. Reb., 1935, 87-100.—A survey of psycho- 
logical methods is given. There are analyzed: the 
method of observation, the genetic method, the 


method of auto-observation, the statistical method, 
psychological experiments, tests. Theoretical con- 
clusions drawn by using these methods are compared 
and criticized. The experimental method is recom- 
mended.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3527. Kronfeld, A. Die Bedeutung Kierkegaards 
fiir die Psychologie. (Kierkegaard’s significance for 
psychology.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 135-156. 

Kirkegaard’s work contributed to psychology in 
three general ways, viz., by pointing to the facts that 
(1) the personality or the ego of the living individual 
person is the basic problem of psychology, (2) indi- 
vidual existence comprises the participation of spirit 
in addition to the organism and social intercourse, 
(3) psychology is not directed toward self-satisfaction 
but toward the service of man in general.—K. U. 
Smith (Brown). 

3528. Lahy, J. M. Sur l’emploi des appareils de 
mesure des temps de réaction en psychotechnique. 
Un appareil nouveau: le chronographe imprimeur. 
(The use of apparatus for measuring reaction time in 
psychotechnics: a new apparatus, the printing chron- 
oscope.) Travail hum., 1935, 3, 82-87.—Description 
of a chronoscope, the novel feature of which is that 
it actually prints the reaction time in hundredths of 
a second. A rotating drum has numbers set as in 
printing type around the circumference, the numbers 
ranging from zero to 99 with one revolution. The 
drum always starts from the same point at the time 
of the stimulus, and the reaction operates an electro 
magnet which presses a hammer against the drum 
with a piece of paper and typewriter ribbon between, 
thus printing the reaction time. If the drum rotates 
farther, that is, the reaction is slower, a larger number 
is printed. A brief discussion of reaction times in 
psychotechnical problems is appended.— H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

3529. Leidecker, K. F. Spinoza and Hinduism. 
Open Court, 1934, Oct.—The author compares the 
Spinozistic philosophical ideas and ideals with their 
Indian prototypes.—R. Smith (Clark). 

3530. MacKay, I. A. Causation and cognition. 


Phil. Rev., 1934, 43, 351-367.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark) 
3531. McDougall, W. The frontiers of psychology. 


New York: Appleton-Century, 1935. Pp. 235. $2.00. 


—See 1X: 2062.—R. R. W ilioughby (C lark). 


3532. Miller, J. W. The paradox of cause. J. 
Phil., 1935, 32, 169-175.— Mechanism is incompatible 
with freedom, but so also is indeterminism, since it 
excludes the possibility of purposive control. Uni- 
versal purpose and universal cause are equally un- 
intelligible, since what explains everything explains 
nothing in particular. Causality is a principle of 
order and unity between particular events, and im- 
plies a restricted point of view. Hence we have the 
paradox: “‘How can causality be universal in scope 
yet restricted in actual incidence?’’ The answer is 
that any known set of events are causally related— 
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which is different from the concept of universal cause. 
It is also different from mechanism, since causality 
answers to the ideal of an intelligible world, while 
mechanism is impersonal. ‘‘All order is process, all 
process is dynamic, teleological, ideal. That is the 
order of nature.’"—E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 

3533. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Zur Psychologie der 
Psychologie. (On the psychology of psychology.) 
Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 157-174.—The author 
discusses the general logical background of psychology 
under the following headings: (1) problems of psy- 
chological concept formation, (2) consciousness as 
“knowledge about,’’ (3) the concept of conception, 
(4) the double meaning of idea or concept, (5) sensing 
and perceiving, (6) the many meanings of concepts 
of emotion, (7) lack of adequate terminology. In 
conclusion, the author states, ‘“The question for the 
future of our science becomes whether or not a per- 
sonal, non-mechanistic psychological psychology can 
be set up in place of the impersonal, mechanistic, 
physiological psychology, and still, in spite of its 
nature, be scientific.’’—J. L. Kennedy (Brown). 

3534. Murphy, G. A briefer general psychology. 
New York: Harpers, 1935. Pp. 572. $2.50.—This is 
a briefer but thoroughly rewritten edition of the 
author’s General Psychology, 1933. Four principles 
are regarded as fundamental: (1) All development 
proceeds from the general to the specific, as Spencer 
and more recently Coghill have pointed out. (2) The 
discrete elementary consequences of differentiation 
may be again integrated into wholes. (3) The prin- 
ciple of dominance, ‘‘that the greater becomes greater 
still, the lesser tends to vanish altogether,’’ has a 
widespread application. (4) Sherrington’s concept 
of the threshold is maintained. The chapter headings 
are as follows: psychology as a science, racial origin 
of behavior patterns, individual origin of behavior 
patterns, simpler motives, emotions and feelings, 
measurement of emotions and feelings, simpler senses, 
hearing, sight, development of perception, perception 
and the nervous system, attention and discrimination, 
motor learning, imagery and association, memory, 
thought, imaging-dreaming-inventing, intelligence 
tests, hereditary factors in mental growth, conditions 
of work, development of personality, measurement of 
personality, theory of personality, and psychological 
schools.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


535. Myers, C. S. The relation of acts and con- 
tents of consciousness. Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 
1, 175-184.—Psychologists, according to the author, 
would all agree in recognizing three different modes of 
consciousness; (1) consciousness of mental activity 
itself, (2) consciousness arising from, and consisting 
in, the mental outcome of mental activity, (3) affec- 
tive consciousness. By the process of evolution, in 
which, originally, consciousness of self included almost 
all directive activities, independent direction became 
impossible in the lower neural levels, so that such 
activity, and consequently consciousness, came to 
depend upon highly differentiated and widely spread 
parts of the central nervous system. All types of 
consciousness depend upon this integrating and 


3533-3544 


disintegrating system, since momentary activity of 
the self gives rise to conscious acts, and immediately 
past activities in the specious present, with remoter 
associations, to conscious products and affective 
consciousness. Conscious acts and products are un- 
related modes of a dual manifestation of a common 
individual self activity. — K. U. Smith (Brown). 

3536. Peter, K. Wertung und Erecheinungsform 
der Zweckmassigkeit in der Organismenwelt. (Value 
and kinds of purposiveness in the world of organisms 
Biol. Zbl., 1935, 55, 29-45.—The author defends his 
earlier opinion that it is fruitful to study the ser 
viceability of the organs and activities & animals. 
The classes of purposiveness to be studied are (1) that 
which serves the individual and its species, (2) the 
sub-individual purposiveness or appropriateness of 
special tissues and organs, and (3) adaptations sig- 
nificant for the environment in which the animal 
lives. The author rejects the ‘other-serving”’ 
(fremddienlich) purposefulness advocated by E. 
Becher, finding it unnecessary to add another ‘orm 
to the three above in order to account for symbotic 
relationships. A final section indicates the usefulress 
of the concept of purpose in the understanding of 
disease.— E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

3537. Piéron, H. Conferencias de psicologia. 
(Lectures in psychology.) (Reconstructed and trans. 
by G. Anzola Gomez and G. Ruiz.) Bogota: Educa- 
cion, 1934. Pp. 63.—This series of lessons includes 
the following topics: the foundations of mental life 
sensation and perception; memory; dttention and 
affection; the problem of intelligence; mental de 
velopment.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3538. Ray, G. B., & Lewine, H. A simple reliable 


time clock. Science, 1935, 81, 491-492.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

3539. Rupp, H. Georg Elias Miiller. Psychotech 
Z., 1934, 9, 178.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3540. Rupp, H. Ovide Decroly. Psychotech. Z., 
1934, 9, 178.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark 

3541. Rupp, H. Otto Bobertag. Psychotech. Z., 
1934, 9, 179.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3542. Rupp, H. Otto Lipmann. Psychotech. Z 


1934, 9, 179.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3543. Salter, W. H. Obituary: Dr. Walter Franklin 
Prince. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1934, 42, 289- 
290.—A brief appreciation of Prince's contributions t 
psychology, principally his studies of multiple person- 
ality and his investigations of ‘‘psychometry”’ (clair- 
voyant object association).—J/J. B. Rhine (Duke 

3544. Sosset, M. Le réle des théories psycholo- 
giques dans l’oeuvre de Royce. (The role of ps) 
chological theories in the work of Royce. Soc 
belge Phil., 1932, 4, No. 1. Pp. 47.—The philosophy 
of Royce has been characterized as ‘‘the metaphysics 
of attention.’’ The doctrine bears a relation to the 
psychological theses inspired by evolutionism, and 
impregnates the conceptions of W. James and Berg- 
son (selective attention, duration, etc.). Royce 
always refused to accept the Bergsonian élan vital; 
but at his death he perhaps had not reached the end 
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of his mystical possibilities He entertained intui- 
tively several groups of ideas which do not appear 
lose analysis; for example, the relation 


coherent upon « 
attention, and the resolution of moral 


between time 


problems Courtesy Année psychol. ) 

3545. Stern, W. Raum und Zeit als personale 
Dimensionen. (Space and time as personal dimen 
sions icta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 220-232.—In 
relation to the development of ‘‘personalistics,” that 
branch of science which deals with the human per- 
sonality in relation to its environment, the abstrac- 
tions of space and time, near and far, are discussed. 
Che author proves that judgment of these entities is 
dependent uj; the specific situation of the individual 
and his pre us experience. Here and now, far and 


“field of contact,”’ 
is able to 


al consist of a 
by which he 


near for the individu 
he develops, 


adjust his life The author indicates some applica- 
tions personalistics’’ to the problems of develop- 
mental psy gy, differential psychology, and ‘‘en- 
virosmental’’ psychology J. L. Kennedy (Brown) 


Chronometric methods in 


> 


3546. Sverev, E. S. 
the pedologic investigation of the working youth. 


1935, 153—158.—Different methods 
is f metrics and micro-chronometric 
: } ~ ~ 
s e described [The author concludes that 


ethods must be combined around the 

etric data tm Sct Say po and physiological 
(Leningrad). 

A. H. Errors in reflectometry. J. 

25, 51-56.—Discusses various 

is of easuring the reflection factors of test 

sources of error and relative 

reflectometer is described 

Mass. Eye & Ear 
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surtaces iting 
rei ities .' abdsoiute 
s S/ 
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3548 Valentine, W.L. A trip through a psychology 
labo ratory. (Film Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 
400 feet 16 mm. $30 sale.—This film 

boratory experiments 
ental! psychology behavior of infants, 
g, galvanic skin reflex, tactual localiza- 
testing. There is some attempt made 
various experiments so that they will 
seful only at the very 
(Ohio 


lot er ] related. 
beginnir f a first course.—W. Valentine 
Ganzheit und Struktur: Grund- 
lity and structure: basic concepts.) 
Stud., 1934, 12, 1-45.—Totality psy- 
ideas of parts, summation, and 
i goes deeper than the relatively limited 
syci f consciousness. The movement draws 
on Wundt (creative synthe- 
Gestalt quality); on James 
yusness); on Cornelius and Dilthey; 
lefinition and illustration are given 
estalt quality,”’ “complex quality,” 
lit and ‘‘structure’’; and of the con- 
t toward a goal and direction without 
lividual is defined by his structure, with 
ts totality quality, its experiential unity, its direction; 


3549. Volkelt, H. 
begriffe. lotalit 


Ver! in mystics 


sis n rmnrenieis 
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all of which exist both at and below the conscious 
level. Philosophical and metaphysical implications 
of the program of totality psychology are discussed, 
and a broad statement is made of present problems 
and future research.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

3550. Vone’, Z. Empfindende Materie. Eine 
Deutungsmiglichkeit psychischer Phinomene auf 
materieller Grundlage. (Receptive material. An 
hypothesis of the significance of psychic phenomena 
on a material basis.) Leipzig: Fernau, 1935. Pp. 95. 
RM. 3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3551. Williams, G. W. Simplified equipment for 
smoking kymograph drums. Science, 1935, 81, 465- 
466.—A hood and a vacuum sweeper motor with 
extension hose are used in the construction of equip- 
ment for smoking kymograph drums.—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 

3552. Wilson, E. B. What is a proof? Science, 
1935, 81, 371-373.—The author maintains that proofs, 
truths, and facts must be relative to our culture and 
conditioned by it; that for different purposes they 
must not only be different but may even be differently 
conceived; that a particular science must consist of 
very special things to limited groups of specialists, 
whom it behooves not to be deluded as to what is a 
proof and as to what are the facts within their science. 

E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3704, 3792. } 
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3553. Allgaier, E. A note on the explanation of 
stereoscopic vision for academic purposes. Amer. 


J. Optom., 1935, 12, 152-154.—R. J. Beittel, Jr. 
(Clark). 
3554. [Anon.] The normal refraction in infancy 


and its bearing on the development of myopia. Brit. 
J. Ophthal., 1935, 19, 216-217.—An annotation con- 
cerning Sorsby’s investigation of visual defects in 
Jewish and non-Jewish children. 1344 infants, 772 
Jewish and 672 non-Jewish, between the ages of 4 and 
8 years were examined. The results show: (1) The 
refraction curve of children between the ages of 4 
and 8 years does not follow a binomial curve. In 
addition, the curve for Jewish children is more spread 
out and tilted toward the myopic side. (2) Astig- 
matism is decidedly more frequent in Jewish children. 
The total incidence of astigmatism is 31% and 20% 
for Jewish and non-Jewish children, respectively. 
(3) There is no sex difference in the distribution of 
refractive errors during childhood. (4) About 75% 
of the child population between the ages of 4 and 8 
years show a refraction ranging between 0.5 and less 
than 3.5 D. of hypermetropia.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

3555. Churcher, B. G. A loudness scale for in- 
dustrial noise measurements. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1935, 6, 216-226.—Since the decibel scale does not 
yield numerical values proportional to loudness sensa- 
tion, a survey lias been made of published data in 
order to deduce the most probable law relating 
stimulus and sensation for a 1000-cycle pure tone. 
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Relations derived from mental estimates of loudness, 
from data on monaural-binaural listening, and from 
data on the properties of tone combinations are dis- 
cussed. A simple formula relating loudness to the 
decibel scale is proposed.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

3556. Cohen, J. R. An improved technique for the 
subjective measurement of ocular refraction. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1935, 12, 127-143.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

3557. Davis, H. The electrical phenomena of the 
cochlea and the auditory nerve. /.acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1935, 6, 205-215.—Recent work on the Wever-Bray 
phenomenon is summarized and new observations 
reported. Alternating pressure at the ear drum is 
transmitted to the cochlea and there generates (1) an 
electrical potential known as cochlear response, and 
(2) action potentials which travel from the ear to the 
brain via the eighth nerve. The cochlear response is 
generated across the basilar membrane by the hair 
cells of the organ of Corti and follows the frequency 
and wave form of the stimulus at all audible frequen- 
cies. The action potentials synchronize with the 
stimulus only at frequencies below 3000 c.p.s. They 
are set up during the outward phase of movement of 
the tympanum. The perception of pitch depends not 
upon the frequency of the action potentials, but upon 
the activity of one or another zone of the basilar 
membrane and the consequent distribution of activity 
among the fibers of the auditory nerve. Loudness 
depends upon the number of active fibers, independent 
of the frequency of impulses in those fibers. The 
refractory period of the nerve fiber explains the phe- 
nomenon of masking, since it makes it necessary for 
the stimuli to compete for the use of a particular fiber. 

S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


3558. Feldman, J. B. Orthoptic treatment of con- 
comitant squint. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1935, 13, 
419-434.—Reviews the work in an orthoptic clinic 
during its first year, mentioning apparatus and pro- 
cedures adopted, with suggestions for attracting atten- 
tion to the object seen by the squinting eye, and with 
comments on the relative usefulness of different types 
of diagrams and the advantage of using objects rather 
than pictures to encourage stereopsis. Brief histories 
are given for 50 patients, recording age, vision with 
and without correction, type and degree of squint, 
number of training periods, results (simultaneous 
macular perception, fusion, stereopsis), and supple- 
mentary comment.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 


3559. Ferree, C. E., Rand, G., & Lewis, E. F. Age 
as an important factor in the amount of light needed 
by the eye. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1935, 13, 212- 
226.—Data are presented showing the acuities of 
7 observers ranging in age from 25 to 70 years at 
illuminations varying from 0.5 to 100 foot-candles. 
Analyses suggest that the normal young eye requires 
little more than 10 foot-candles for excellent acuity, 
while presbyopic observers show significant gains in 
acuity with increases in illumination up to the 
maximum used. Among other applications, it is 
suggested that such differences should be taken into 
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account in determining satisfactory working condi 
tions for different age groups.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

3560. Ferree, C. E., Rand, G., & Lewis, E. F. 
Sight and intensity of light. Person. J., 1935, 14, 
18-25.—The effect of age upon acuity has been 
measured under various degrees of illumination 
Older persons require much more light, and their 
acuity can often be brought up to that of younger 
ones by increasing the illumination to the proper level 
Where possible employees of a given age should work 
together in the factory, so that the illumination may 
be adapted to each age group.— L. A. Riggs (Clark 

3561. Ford, A. Tachistoscopic perception. (Filn 
Jethlehem, Pa.: Author, 1933. 1 reel, 100 ft., 16 mm 
$6 sale.—A silent film produced in the Psychological 
Laboratory of Lehigh University. 72 patterns are 
presented, each exposed for a duration of one frame 
(¥ second at normal projection speed) and placed 
in the middle of a blank portion of film. There are 
four general groups of patterns: (1) irregular dots 
used for the measurement of the ‘‘span of attent 
(2) orderly arrays of dots and lines, used to indicate 


the effect of experience and patterning on the “‘span 
of attention’’; (3) figures with parts omitted, for the 
illustration of “‘perceptive supplementation + 
miscellaneous series in which there are exhibited the 
effects of training, mental sets and attitudes, con 
plexity, size, and other factors.—A. Ford (Lehig! 


3562. Fowler, E. P., & Forbes, T. W. Effect of 
certain agents on cochlear effect and hearing. / 


Soc. exp. Btol., N Y., 1935, 32, 827-829 It is 
demonstrated that glycerin, sodium chloride, and 
quinine dihydrochloride produce abolition 
“‘cochlear effect”’ if left in the niche of the round wv 
dow long enough. High tones are affected mor 
quickly and more severely than low tones. The corre 
lation of cochlear effect with hearing was tested 
conditioning young dogs to audiometer sounds, operat 
ing on both ears and placing the salt on the r c 
window of one ear until electrical responses were 
diminished. A marked rise in auditory thres 


was observed after placing the salt on the r 
window.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon 

3563. Gage, F. H. The measurability of auditory 
sensations. Proc. roy. Soc., 116B, 103-119.—It is 
shown that if loudnesses corresponding to intensities 
X(i) and X(v) are phenomenally 
X(3), and the two ranges so obtained are furthe 
bisected to give X(2) and X(4) respectively, or 
secting X(2) and X(4), the value « 
identical with X(3), and lies outside the experimenta 
error. It is concluded that a scale of sensation cannot 
be built up, and in particular that the decibel is n 
measure of auditory sensation, but merely a method 
of specifying the physical stimulus involved in ar 
given case of auditory stimulation.—F. C. Bartileti 
(Cambridge, England). 

3564. Gage, F. H. An experimental investigation 
of the measurability of visual sensation. Proc. r 


bisected to give 


Dtained is 


Soc., 116B, 123-137.—Using his method of phe- 
nomenal bisection, the author obtains substantially 
_ 
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the same results with visual reactions as he obtained 
with auditory sensations. In neither case is it 
possible to speak in any strict sense of a measurement 
of sensations.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3565. Galli, A., & Hochheimer, W. Beobachtungen 
an Nachzeichnungen mehrdeutiger Feldkonturen. 
(Studies in the reproduction of ambiguous field con- 
tours.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 132, 304-334.—Meaning- 
less figures were presented tachistoscopically, and 
observers were required to reproduce them on paper. 
All reproductions evinced a tendency toward greater 
precision and completeness. Most of these involved 
changes in contour accentuation so as to enhance 
and balance without adding symbolic 
meaning. A few involved the introduction of physiog- 
nomic characters Instruction, figure-ground rela- 
tionship, and pattern of original contour were found 
to be of significance in the regulation of these effects.— 
MacLeod (Swarthmore). 

3566. Gemelli, A. Neue Beobachten iiber das 
Wesen der Wahrnehmung. (New observations on 
the nature of perception.) Acta psychol., Hague, 
1935, 1, 83-98.—Personal space is the awareness of 
in established system of coordinates whose axes pass 
body and by which orientation to outer 

Outer space and body space are not 
sus data, but work on each other in a 
This relation is 


regularity 


D 


R. B 


through the 
space is made 
two dichotom 
dynamic and changeable manner. 


realized through motility, by means of which adjust- 
ments to the environment are made and by means of 
which the environment is able to act upon the or- 


here is no space, in which or against which 


nism l 


movements are made, that is different from the space 
which we conceive. Perception and motility influence 
ind complete each other, although they are at op- 
posite poles of our psychic activity. These two 
reactions determine the relation of man to the en- 
vironment and all of its modifications. An example of 

vay in which perception and movement are 


related is taken from the author's experience and 
rvations in aviation.—J/. L. Kennedy (Brown). 


3567. Gershuni, G. V., & Volokhov, A. A. [On 
the effect of alternating currents on the auditory 
organ.] Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1934, 17, 1250-1272. 
Che authors studied the effect of alternating current 
flowing through the normal human ear. The sensa- 
tions effected by the current with a frequency from 
5 14,000 d are results of mechanical vibrations 
irising in the current circuit, such vibrations stimu- 
lating the cochlea in the ordinary way. The elements 
»f the cochlea may be considered as a kind of the 
electro-mechanical system transforming the electrical 
ions into mechanical ones. The term ‘‘electro- 
system must be accepted conditionally. 
Leningrad ). 

3568. Grassmiick, A. Mit welcher Sicherheit 
wird der Zeitwert einer Sekunde erkannt? II. 
With what accuracy is the time interval of one second 
recognized? II Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1934, 65, 248- 
273.—Subjects were required to fix the limits of the 
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mechanical’’ 
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time interval of one second when visual, auditory, or 
tactual stimuli were applied on opposite (right and 
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Greater difficulty was ob- 
served when two tactual stimuli were used than when 
two visual or two auditory stimuli, or a tactual and 


left) sides of the body. 


a visual or auditory stimulus, were employed. The 
author concludes that this constitutes evidence for 
the complete decussation of tactual nerve fibers. No 
significant differences were found when the stimuli 
were presented in the right-left, as against the left- 
right, order.—F. W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 

3569. Higley, H. R. Strabismus, causes and cor- 
rections. (2nd ed.) Pittsfield, Mass.: Author, 1934. 
Pp. xix + 193.—A treatise on convergence squint. 
The author's theory is that ‘‘strabismus is caused by 
an unfavorable external mental influence which re- 
sults in a defective fusion sense." The major portion 
of the book deals with such topics as: nature of 
strabismus, subdivisions of strabismus and associated 
muscular anomalies, visual acuity, routine of examina- 
tion, orthoptic training, latent strabismus, relation of 
field studies to strabismus, and psychology in examin- 
ation and training. Illustrative cases are presented. 
An appendix prepared by W. W. Stifler, dealing with 
the mathematical theory of the Higley Depthoscope 
and containing tables of parallactic angles, is in- 
cluded.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

3570. Horton, H. S. Negative fusional conver- 
gence. (A discussion of the recent paper by Dr. 
Wm. J. Tait.) Amer. J. Optom., 1935, 12, 155-163.— 
R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

3571. Kelly, G. A. Some observations on the rela- 
tion of the principle of physiological polarity and 
symmetry and the doctrine of cerebral dominance to 
the perception of symbols. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 
18, 202-213.—The author concludes that physio- 
logical symmetry is a significant factor in the percep- 
tion of symbols only when gestural cues are used, 
that inversion is peculiarly difficult to detect in the 
visual mode, and that there is no known check on 
cerebral dominance which is sufficiently dependable 
to enable one to investigate the influence of that 
factor on the perception of the orientation of symbols. 

-E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

3572. Kissin, P., & Eidelmann, B. Die pseudo- 
isochromatischen Tafeln von Stilling, Nagel und 
Ishihara bei Tageslicht und bei kunstlicher Be- 
leuchtung. (The pseudo-isochromatic cards of 
Stilling, Nagel and Ishihara by daylight and artificiai 
light.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1935, 133, 298-320. 
—A comparison of three methods of measuring color 
blindness with normal and defective individuals and 
also with different types of illumination. The Nagel 
cards are the least desirable. The Stilling on the 
whole are the best, although weak in certain spots. 
The Ishihara is fairly good likewise, but two or three 
of the cards are somewhat unreliable. It is suggested 
that for examinations in railroads and the like both 
the Stilling and the Ishihara be used as checks on 
each other.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3573. Koffka, K. On problems of color perception. 
Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 129-134.—Arguments 
and experiments are given to prove the hypothesis 
that a color theory should be general enough to permit 
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the deduction from it, according to conditions, of 
color constancy from 0 to 100%. The results of the 
argument, supported by three specific instances of 
color constancy, are summarized in the form of eight 
propositions. These are: (1) visual organization with 
respect to color, illumination and localization depends 
upon retinal gradients; (2) the same local stimulus 
may lead to different colors according to its position 
in the gradient; (3) whiteness and brightness are 
reciprocally related to each other; (4) field parts 
produced by different stimuli in the same frontal 
parallel plane will look equally white but of different 
brightness; (5) when in different planes, field parts 
determine each other in relation to brightness and to 
whiteness; (6) asymmetry of colors can be demon- 
strated; (7) the hypothesis developed explains color 
constancy and inconstancy by the same principles; 
(8) color, localization, shape and size are different 
aspects of the same process of organization.— K. U. 
Smith (Brown). 

3574. Kupfer, E. Entwicklung einer Hértheorie 
und Galvanotherapie im Anschluss an Nachbilder 
und elektrische Nervenphanomene verschiedener 
Sinnesgebiete. (Development of an auditory theory 
and galvanic therapy in connection with after-images 
and electrical nerve phenomena of different sense 
departments.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1934, 68, No. 9.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3575. Marshall, C. R. Entoptic phenomena asso- 
ciated with the retina. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1935, 19, 
177—201.—“‘The rods and foveal cones can look back- 
wards and observe the retinal pigment and chorio- 
capillary circulation. On rare and chance occasions 
the retinal pigment may be seen under different and 
high magnifications. The difficulties of observation 
and different appearances are attributed to varying 
positions of the outer segment, possibly caused by 
greater or less relaxation of the myoid of the inner 
segment, of the rods and cones. The outer segment 
is regarded as the seat of transformation of light 
energy to nervous excitation. The darting luminous 
points are attributed to red blood corpuscles in the 
capillaries of the inner nuclear layer. The self-light 
of the eye is probably associated with energy emanat- 
ing from the pigment particles of the retina and from 
the retro-retinal circulation. Most unexplained 
entoptic appearances associated with the retina, ex- 
cept those which may be due to or influenced by the 
mentality, especially the powers of pictorial concep- 
tion, of the individual, are explained as out-of-focus 
presentations of normal structures in or adjoining the 
retina.’’—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 


3576. McAndrews, L. F. Ocular dominance. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1935, 13, 449-455.—Reviews 
the literature on ocular dominance, mentioning tests 
for dominance, theories as to origin (whether hered- 
itary or acquired), relationship to use of hands, and 
possibility of shifting dominance as result of training. 
—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


3577. Neuhaus, W. Ueber den periodischen Ver- 


lauf der Wahrnehmung. (On the periodic course of 
perception.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 132, 349-359.—When 
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a cross on a uniform background is rotated the number 
of radii seen increases as the speed of rotation is in- 
creased and as the illumination is reduced. An 
explanation of the phenomenon is offered, based on 
the assumption of alternating positive and negative 
stages of excitation in the visual apparatus:—R. B. 
MacLeod (Swarthmore). 

3578. Newhall, S. M. Resolution threshold of the 
continuously open eye. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1935, 25, 
63-66.—In an earlier publication the author de- 
scribed a simple lid-restraining device which he has 
since modified slightly. With the Ives crossed grating 
test object, he has determined acuity for 6 subjects 
in a series of trials during which the lid-restrainer 
was worn for 15 to 25 minutes during the experi- 
mental determinations and dispensed with in the 
control series. Results show a decrease in acuity as 
the series progressed under both conditions, but the 
decrease was greater when the lids were prevented 
from closing. However, since wearing the lid- 
restrainer for 10 minutes caused a maximum average 
increase in threshold of about 15%, it is concluded 
that the device provides a means of control which 
probably does not produce any retinal change and 
which would cause no significant error in adaptation 
experiments.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear In- 
firmary). 

3579. Piéron, H. L’intégration du temps dans la 
notion de seuil et le probléme des mécanismes d’ex- 
citation sensorielle. (The integration of time in 
the idea of threshold and the problem of mechanisms 
of sensory excitation.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 
1, 202-—205.—Besides the relation of time of action of 
luminous energy within limits where summation is 
not effective, time is involved in the threshold and 
the mechanism of sensory excitation in another way. 
Experiments demonstrated that with brief stimula- 
tions such that the time of action (maintained con- 
stant) became negligible, the time of reaction, 
evaluated in terms of quantity of energy, showed a 
reducible delay which corresponded to the latent 
times of sensation, as measured by a masking method. 
Among other conclusions the following inferences are 
drawn: “In order to elicit a sensory response, at least 
two afferent impulses are necessary . since the 
intensity of the stimulus is translated into frequency 
of impulses, which constitute true nerve-quanta, the 
notion of threshold demands an integration of these 
quanta, and consequently of duration, in the course 
of the physiological processes of excitation.”"— K. U. 
Smith (Brown). 


3580. Priest, I. G. A proposed scale for use in 
specifying the chromaticity of incandescent illu- 
minants and various phases of daylight. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1933, 23, 41-45.—Since it is found that a given 
small interval in reciprocal temperature is approxi- 
mately equally perceptible as a difference in chro- 
maticity regardless of the color temperature, it is 
proposed to adopt reciprocal temperature as a con- 
ventional parameter for specifying the chromaticity 
of incandescent illuminants and various phases of 
daylight. The micro-reciprocal-degree absolute centi- 
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grade is a convenient unit, since one such unit is 
fairly representative of a doubtfully perceptible 
difference in chromaticity. Reciprocal temperature 
is more simply computed than the spectral centroid 
author earlier proposed as a mode of 
specification, and its use is justifed both by Priest's 
and Judd’s empirical data and by Davis’ finding that 
temperature differences equally perceptible by chro 
maticity differences vary directly as the square of the 
Computation from data 


which the 


absolute temperatures 


earlier reported shows that the probable error of a 
single observation of color match varies from 0.28 to 
1.0 mict ciprocal-degree, depending on the size 
of held and conditions of observation. It is concluded 
that statement to the nearest unit is usually sufhcient 
for specifying the chromaticity of a source.—M. R 
s Mass. Eve & Ear Infirmary 


3581. Rubin, E. Some elementary time expe- 


riences. A hol., Hague, 1935, 1, 206-211 
Ditterent discrepancies between the general notion of 
and immediate time experiences are pointed out. 
ut lescribes characteristically different 
dies of experiencing one or both of two almost 
Sitnmuitane is series of sounds, and shows that the 


ff these different parts of the stream ol 

greatest importance for the expe 
ed ntinuit f the entire stream of thought 
ated aspect ol the general notion of 


is that there is always one absolute instant, 

as the iracter of the present moment. For 

ex s separated by more than one-fifth of 
Se i are perceived as in two instants of time. 

( ul s, when the sounds are less than one 
f a second apart, the experiences cannot be 


f the general notion of time. In 
either present or absent, although 
the ire experienced 1 Che theoretical 
discrepancies in time experiences 

e genera! notion of time are also indicated. 


h succession. 


3582. Schoen, Z. J. Practice and fatigue effects 
in visual readjustment. 1935, 12, 
164-166 Data concerning the effects of practice 

d fatigue upon the speed of visual readjustment 
ten subjects normal 

[he procedure consisted essentially 
th a prism of eight diopters, one of 


’ 
Amer Uptom.. 


possessing 


ev und then measuring the duration of the 

st removal of the prism. The results 

s that (1 inocular efficiency, of the nature 
tested, is far below its upper limits in individuals 
ssessing normal, coordinated binocular vision; 
this efficiency may be materially raised by rela- 


ining methods, and in a relatively 


short period of time; (3) there is a possibility that the 
g efhicier may be a cortical as well as an 
" nenon R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark 


3583. Stiles, W. S., & Crawford, B. H. The 
liminal brightness increment for white light for differ- 
ent conditions of the foveal and parafoveal retina. 

116B, 55-102.—Experimental esti- 
re presented of the orders of magnitude of 
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chance error and day-to-day variations of measure- 
ments of l.b.i. Keeping external conditions constant, 
a redetermination of |.b.i. differs from the original 
value on the average by 20%. Abovea certain bright- 
ness the Fechner fraction is approximately constant 
for foveal |.b.i. with a uniform background or a uni 
form surround. A background brightness is about 
10 times as effective in raising foveal |.b.i. as a sur- 
round brightness. Variation curves of I.b.i. for 5 
degrees parafoveal vision are presented. For all 
types of test spot and conditioning stimulation (white 
light only being used) the curves show characteristic 
division into two ranges: a high intensity range 
associated with cone vision and a low intensity range 
associated with rod vision. To a first approximation 
the foveal |.b.i. for white is independent of the color 
of surround or glare source and is determined by the 
intensity of the latter. For parafoveal vision colored 
conditioning stimulations show a Purkinje effect. 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3584. Verhoeff, F. H. A new theory of binocular 
vision. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1935, 13, 151-175.- 
lhe view is proposed that only one of corresponding 
retinal units can be represented in consciousness at 
any given time. In binocular vision, the data re- 
ceived from certain elements of one eye are replaced 
in the conscious image by data from the corresponding 
units in the other eye, depending on the relative 
effective attention values of the respective stimuli. 
‘Unification"’ thus becomes a better term than 
‘“‘fusion,”’ and ‘“‘replacement’’ describes more generally 
the process as it occurs in “rivalry,”’ ‘“‘suppression,”’ 
perception of luster, etc. Observations made with 
simple stereoscopic diagrams are cited in support of 
the theory. Similarly it is demonstrated that bi- 
nocular fixation may be maintained and depth effects 
produced with the aid of stimuli which are themselves 
unperceived, indicating that perceptions depend upon 
the separate representation of corresponding retinal 
units somewhere in the brain, even though this cannot 
occur at the conscious level. It is suggested that the 
occipital lobes may be the site of this separate repre- 
sentation, while ‘“‘replacement”’ at the conscious level 
occurs in one or both of the frontal lobes.—M. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


3585. Wechsler, I. S. Partial cortical blindness 
with preservation of color vision. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1933, 9, 957-965.—Describes the case of a 
boy who had been overcome by smoke and when first 
revived was totally blind and unable to hear or speak. 
Besides improving in other respects, he had begun 
to perceive light after 6 months and at the end of a 
year was able to distinguish and recognize large 
objects such as a newspaper but not such small objects 
asawatch. His color recognition, however, was quick 
and accurate, including recognition of such shades as 
pink and brown. This represents a striking exception 
to the usual finding that impairment of color vision is 
the earliest evidence of visual disturbance, and proves 
that dissociation of color vision and acuity can occur 
in such a way that the former is retained while the 
latter is lost. A review of the literature indicates 
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various theories as to the localization of color per- 
ception, with general concurrence in the view that 
color perception probably takes place in the third or 
fourth layers of the calcarine region while memory 
for colors is a higher psychic elaboration taking place 
on the outer surface of the occipital lobe adjoining the 
temporal convolutions and the angular gyrus. In this 
case it appears that the patient suffered not from a 
disturbance of primary visual sensation but from 
psychic blindness, with preservation of color vision 
and color recognition due to a sparing or recovery of 
whatever areas are specifically involved. The case 
did not come to autopsy.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & 
Ear Infirmary). 

3586. Young, J. Z. Comparative studies on the 
physiology of the iris. Proc. roy. Soc., 112B, 228-241. 

The sphincter iridis muscle of Scylliium, Mustelus 
and 7rygon contracts in direct response to illumination 
and is not under nervous control. The dilator iridis 
of these forms receives motor fibers from the oculo- 
motor nerve. Cutting these leaves the pupil affected 
narrower, but the pupil still dilates if the oculomotor 
nerve is stimulated. Adrenaline, acetylcholine, 
pilocarpine and eserine produced dilatation of the 
pupil, but no movement of the isolated sphincter 
muscle. Atropine prevented the dilatation due to 
pilocarpine but not that due to adrenaline. The 
effect of adrenaline was prevented by ergotoxine. 
Neither inhibitory drug affected the response of the 
sphincter to illumination.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

3587. Young, J. Z. Comparative studies in the 
physiology of theiris. Il. Uranoscopus and Lophius. 
Proc. roy. Soc., 112B, 242-249.—Pilocarpine nitrate 
caused a narrowing of the pupil, and arecoline hydro- 
bromide produced generally the same effect to a less 
degree. Eserine sulphate in fairly high concentration 
produced rather slight constriction. Adrenaline HCl 
caused constriction with dilation initially in some 
cases. Weak solutions of acetylcholine bromide pro- 
duced dilation, stronger solutions constriction. With 
ergotoxine phosphate adrenaline produced dilation, 
but the ergotoxine had no effect on the constriction 
caused by other drugs. Atropine sulphate inhibited 
the constrictor action of pilocarpine, acetylcholine 
and sympathetic stimulation, but did not affect that 
of adrenaline. The iris of Lophius piscatorius and of 
that of Uranoscopus are capable of rapid movements 
under nervous control; the oculomotor dilates and 
the sympathetic constricts the pupil.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England) 

[See also abstracts 3517, 3520, 3547, 3605, 3606, 

3617, 3618, 3626, 3652, 3684, 3685, 3886. ) 
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3588. Barry, H., & Bousfield, W. A. A quantita- 
tive determination of euphoria and its relation to 
sleep. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 385-—389.— 
The subjects were asked to report their present 
euphoria on a +5 to -5 basis. Euphoria was defined 

s “how well you feel.’’ In the cases of 413 under- 
graduates, significantly higher euphoria was reported 
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by the women than by the men. This may be corre- 
lated with the fact that the average amount of sleep 
reported by the women was nearly one hour more 
than that reported by the men. The average euphoria 
reported by the men for eight or more hours of sleep 
was greater than the average euphoria for six hours 
or less. Although these results do not accord with the 
findings of Cason, the authors believe the discrepa 
cies may be due to differences in technique.—< 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital 

3589. Enroth, E. Om graat. (Weeping Fir 
LaékSdlisk. Handl., 1935, 77, 76-88.—A distinction 
is made between 1 psychological tear 


reflexive and 
shedding. The most important facts concerning 


physiology and pathology of psychological weeping 
are given in connection with the Darwin-Donder 
theory. V. Coucheron-Jaril (Mooseheart Laborat 


for Child Resear h 
3590. Kline, L. W., & Johannsen, D.E. Compara- 
tive role of the face and of the face-body-hands as 


aids in identifying emotions. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1935, 29, 415-426.—The material consisted of twent 

pictures of the face, shoulders, arms, and hands of a 
young woman. They were presented in two separate 


series: The ‘‘body-face’’ series, in which the wholes 
picture was shown, and the “‘face-only”’ serie n 
which the picture was so cut that the face was exposed 
from the brow tothe chin. The subjects attempted t 

assign emotions to the pictures. In the first atter 

no names of emotions were provided; in the second 


supplied. The results 


recogmizing emotuons 


the names of emotions were 
showed that the capacity for 
responds readily to training, even though the success 
of the response is unknown to the ol I 
“body-face”’ pictures gave a 
were less subject to the effects of practice. \ 
names of emotions were suf the presentati 
of the pictures, the ‘‘different”’ nses were reduced 


better initial s¢ 


yplied with 


reer 
resp. 


68% in number, and the accura: identificatior 
was increased 16%. Itiss uggested that the nature 
and number of the * ‘different’’ wrong responses might 


indicate that the capacity for recognizing emotions 
is latent or untrained.—C. H. Johnson (1 


Psychopathic Hospital 


3591. Valentine, W. L., & Stanton, F. N. Some 
physiological reactions to emotional stimuli. (Film. 
Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1932. 1 reel, 390 feet 


16mm. $30 sale-—This film makes a motion picture 
demonstration of a laboratory experiment in which a 
continuous blood pressure record, thoracic and 
abdominal breathing records, time li 
line are engraved on a carbe meses 
kymograph. There are also sequences sh 
operation of the Hathaway 
apparatus. Where classes are 
demonstration than the use of equipmen 
W. L. Ohio State 


ne and a stimulus 


ron 


paper run by a 


galv anic SKIN rernex 


iarge., it makes a better 
Valentine 
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3592. Bills, A. G. Some causal factors in mental 
blocking. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 172-185.—Tw 


experiments are described, one of w hich h demonstrated 
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that the frequency and length of blocks in mental 
work are related to the amount of conflict between 
the elements in the task, while the other showed that 
when such conflict is absent the frequency and length 
of the blocks are relative to the homogeneity of the 
task. An additional experiment was carried out in 
order to see how the blocking in the manual perform- 
ance of a task compares with the blocking in the 
vocal performance of that task, and whether the 
blocking developed in one performance is carried 
over partially or completely to the other performance. 
rhe results pointed to a close relation between the 
two types of performance and suggested that the same 
process is involved in both. Further analysis dis- 
agreed in part with this conclusion.—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark) 

3593. Duncker, K. Lernen und Einsicht im Dienst 
der Zielerreichungen. (Learning and insight as em- 
ployed in goal-reaching.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 
1, 77-82.—In the process of living the function of 
learning is to ascertain certain general principles, 
from which the ramifications of the outside world are 
derived by abstract induction or insight. Insightful 
reactions may take place in three ways; (1) by mean- 
ingful correspondence between cause and action, an 
example of which is the goal-reaching behavior of 
apes and monkeys, (2) by personal causality, illus- 
trated by the immediate feeling of enjoyment or dis- 
pleasure upon drinking a beverage, (3) by ability to 
abstract relations, as for example, if A is greater than 
B and B is greater than C, then A is greater than C. 
Although insight as a general principle has definite 
limits in application, within these limits it is of 
greatest value for the theory of thought and learning. 

I. L. Kennedy (Brown). 


3594. Hsiao, H. H. The belongingness of non- 
belonging impressions. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 
227-245.—The author believes that his experiments 
have shown that “under the conditions prescribed by 
these experiments, whether located at the head, at 
the end or in the middle of a list, whether similar to 
or different from other impressions in constitution, 
whether the use of the pairing procedure or the dis- 
crimination of the list material is stressed in the 
instruction, and whether the total list or the pairing 
method is adopted by the learner, the non-belonging 
impressions are capable of forming connections with 
the impressions that are adjacent to them.’”’—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark 

3595. Lepley, W. M. A gradient in incidental 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 195-201.—This 
experiment consisted in testing the members of two 
large classes in elementary psychology for their reten- 
tion of their respective class rolls. The objective was 
to investigate retention of the order of the roll call 
as a function of serial position relative to the indi- 
vidual’s own name. The experimenter read each 
name on the roll and gave the subjects a definite 
interval in which to write the next name. Each 
individual's paper was scored for the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth positions preceding and the 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth positions follow- 
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ing his own name. The results showed a positively 
accelerated gradient preceding the individual's own 
name and a negatively accelerated gradient following. 
By way of interpretation it is suggested that the 
gradient preceding the individual’s own name may 
represent a relatively pure form of the goal gradient 
as demanded by the goal gradient hypothesis of Hull. 
The gradient following the individual’s own name is 
interpreted as a post-goal gradient representing the 
recession of the variables which produce the pre-goal 
gradient.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

3596. Pachauri, A. R. A study of Gestalt problems 
in completed and interrupted tasks. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1935, 25, 447-457.—The results of Lewin and Zeigar- 
nik on the memory of completed and uncompleted 
tasks are discussed and supplemented by experiments 
of the writer. Uncompleted tasks are recalled on the 
average 90% better than completed ones, and are 
recalled first in time. This effect is independent 
of (1) the nature of the tasks, (2) the influence of 
attention and interest, (3) the shock effect of interrup- 
tion, (4) voluntary intention to remember. But the 
effect is reduced by (1) immediate repetition of the 
task, (2) lapse of time between performance and 
recall, (3) description of the contents of the tasks 
given previous to their performance, (4) a condition 
of fatigue or affective disturbance at the time of 
performance, (5) too short a duration or too great a 
difficulty of the uncompleted tasks.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

3597. Plata, J. Recherches sur la mémoire des 
positions des signes. (Experiments on memory of 
location of symbols.) Travatl hum., 1935, 3, 47-61.— 
The test involves a continuous line consisting of 
straight and semi-circular portions; at certain posi- 
tions on this small circles are placed. The subject 
examines this for a standard time and then on a 
blank giving the main continuous lines has to re- 
produce the small circles. A formula is developed for 
scoring speed and accuracy. Distribution curves are 
presented for different groups. Proficiency in the 
test increases with age up to the period from 20 to 35, 
after which it decreases. Apprentices in the trans- 
portation system were among those making high 
scores.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

[See also abstracts 3714, 3724, 3752. } 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 

3598. Berger, H. Ueber die Tatigkeit des mensch- 
lichen Grosshirns. (On the activity of the human 
cerebrum.) Minch. med. Wschr., 1933, 80, 844-864. 
—There are two kinds of electrical waves which can 
be recorded from all parts of the cortex. The principal 
waves, a, have a frequency of 9-11 Hertz (90—120c), 
while the secondary waves, 6, are higher. The waves 
are always present except in a state of narcosis or 
unconsciousness; they seem, therefore, to be related 
to the conscious function. At the time of stimulation 
of a more or less circumscribed part of the cortex, 
the electro-encephalogram indicates that the non- 
participating parts suffer a kind of inhibition. It is 
the same for the epileptic petit mal, the center of 
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morbid excitation influencing the function of the rest 
of the cortex. The form and length of the waves are 
characteristic for the individual and do not depend 
on the place where they are recorded.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3599. Blair, H. A. On the relation of direct cur- 
rents to linearly rising currents as stimuli. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1935, 111, 515-529.—A previously derived 
equation o = KV — kp where ? is the excitatory 

C 

process, V is the stimulating current or voltage, and 
K and é are constants, is converted into a correspond- 
ing equation for linearly rising currents and expressed 
in terms of the rheobase. The resulting equation was 
tested on frog sciatic-gastrocnemius preparations, 
using rectangular waves to obtain the direct current 
values and obtaining the linearly rising currents by 
means of an induction coil and thyratron in the same 
circuit. The resulting data are well fitted by the 
theoretical curve for linear rise for short times (out 
to 3.5 — 6 milliseconds); the disparity at longer times 
is attributed to polarization. On this basis an 
optimum stimulating frequency would be expected 
at from 40 to 70 cycles per second. It is concluded 
that the equation used has been shown to hold for 
direct current, condenser discharge or linearly rising 
currents, and that results from other tissues show 
conformity to the equation such that its application 
is probably quite general. The equation may describe 
different physical-chemical mechanisms so that pre- 
cise interpretation would be at present premature.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

3600. Briicke, F. Die Nerven-chronaxie als Funk- 
tion der Reizfrequenz. (The chronaxy of nerves as 
a function of the frequency of stimulation.) Pfliig. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1933, 233, 777-786.—Study of 
the curves of stimulation as a function of the time 
and frequency of stimulation for the following 
iterative systems: palpebral membrane, dilator of the 
iris, pilomotor muscles stimulated by their pre- 
ganglionary sympathetic fibers in the decerebrated 
cat. In the jinstances where the curve is a pure 
hyperbolic one, one can calculate a chronaxy; this 
varies with the frequency, and diminishes when the 
frequency increases. This property of the pre- 
ganglionary sympathetic fibers was observed on the 
nerves of sensitivity (Altenburger); the postgangli- 
onary fibers and the motor nerves do not seem to 
have it.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3601. Cardozo, E. L. On the peripheral ending of 
the cervical sympathetic in the iris of the cat. Be- 
sides some remarks on temperature registration of 
the ears after sympathectomy and removal of the 
superior cervical ganglion. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 
1933, 18, 193-242.—Faradic stimulation of thoracic 
nerves one, two, or three, or stimulation of a frac- 
tional part of any of these nerves, did not lead to 
partial or irregular dilation of the iris. This finding 
suggests that different segments of the spinal cord 
do not innervate separate sectors of the iris and also 
that the segments of the cord are not projected upon 
concentric layers of the iris. It is suggested that the 
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musculature of the iris is provided with a peripheral 
conducting system consisting of minute nerve nets 
which are capable of spreading the faradic current 
from one place to a great portion of the iris.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

3602. Cardozo, E. L. Investigations into the dis- 
tribution of the sympathetic fibres of the first, second, 
and third thoracic roots, over the long ciliary nerves. 
Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1933, 18, 243-—250.—As a rule, 
the sympathetic fibers of thoracic 1, 2, and 3 roots 
are distributed equally over all of the long ciliary 
nervesin the cat. This fact is submitted as proof that 
innervation of the sectors of the iris is not arranged 
according to the segments of the spinal cord from 
which the sympathetic fibers arise —C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

3603. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & Fieschi, F. 
Les effets de la section des fibres vaso-dilatatrices du 
nerf lingual sur leur excitabilité. (The effects on 
their excitability of sectioning vaso-dilator fibers of 
the lingual nerve.) C. R. soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 114, 
1062—1064.—The chronaxy of the vaso-dilator fibers 
of the tongue is studied after separation of the 
secretory filaments beyond the chorda tympanum. 
It is approximately doubled after section. This is 
a fact of chronaxy of subordination concerning a 
sympathetic nerve.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3604. Corbin, K. B., & Hinsey, J.C. Dorsal roots 
of spinal nerves and regulation of skin temperature. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 2, 368-370.—In 
an effort to isolate the mechanism of regulation of 
skin temperature, experiments were performed using 
4 young adult cats. In the first operation the vaso- 
constrictor pathways to both hind limbs were inter- 
rupted by the bilateral removal of the abdominal 
sympathetic tracts. Four weeks later, the right hind 
limb was deafferented, leaving it connected with the 
spinal cord only by ventral root somatic motor 
fibers, while the left hind limb was left supplied with 
both somatic sensory and motor fibers. Skin tem- 
peratures, recorded with a thermocouple, showed no 
significant difference between the two hind limbs. 
These results do not suggest a reflex control of the 
blood vessels of the skin via the dorsal roots. Con- 
flicting results from other experimenters are con- 
sidered and discussed.— P. Seckler (Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Hartford, Conn.) 

3605. Culler, E. A., & Mettler, F. A. Observa- 
tions upon the conduct of a thalamic dog. Hearing 
and vision in decorticated animals. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1934, 31, 607-609.—On the 9th day 
following operation, a decorticated dog with intact 
thalamus showed a pupillary reflex and reactions to 
pistol shots. On the 11th day sound was presented 
in association with shock to the forepaw, and before 
death on the 19th day the animal showed definite 
evidence of conditioning. Complete microscopic 
study of the brain was made.— H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 

3606. Dimitri, V., & Balado, M. Contribucion 
anatomo-clinica y quirurgica a las vias y receptores 
centrales del dolor. (Anatomical-clinical and sur- 
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gical contribution on the paths and central receptors 
of pain.) Arch. argent. Neurol., 1932, 7, 187-215.—In 
the course of a study of a case in which there was 
surgical intervention in refractory pain symptoms, 
the authors noted that an area of softening outside, 
but near to, the thalamus, can bring on pain symp- 
toms analogous to those caused by the thalamus. 
When a retro-lenticular lesion involves the thalamic- 
cortical there may be persistent pains with 
hemiparesis and choreic-athetotic movements. The 
ablation of the sensory parietal cortex on the side 
to a painful hemiplegia has no mitigating 
influence; this fact leads to the hypothesis that other 
points of the cortex ameliorate pain symptoms.— 
Année psychol.) 


fibers, 


opposite 


(Courtesy 


Dosuzkow, T. Lésion compléte de la moelle 
(Complete lesion of the spinal 


3607 
épiniére chez l’homme. 
cord in man.) Folta neuro-esthon., 1932, 12, 1-14. 
Report (verified by autopsy) of complete spinal 
interruption in a woman of 58 years with fracture of 
the vertebral column and in a man of 27 years who 
had been crushed, together with the utilization of an 
analogous observation of Haskovec 


and a resumé of 
97 observations from literature. There are two types 
of clinical picture: in the one there is complete 
anesthesia, absolute paralysis, muscular atonia and 
total areflexia; in the other there is medullary au- 
tomatism with defense reflexes. Reflexes (cutaneous, 
tendinous, etc.) may be present or absent; 
be exaggerated tonus up to contraction or 
atonia. Retention of urine has been observed at the 
beginning, then incontinence or development of 
vesical automatism; capacity for erection may dis- 
appear, or erection may be intermittent or permanent. 
Variations are a function of spinal alterations. In 
general there is a phase of shock with suppression of 
a phase of automatism, and a late 
with progressive alterations 
ychol. ) 


osseous 


there may 


spinal functions, 
phase of inactivity 


(Courtesy Année ps 


3608. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & McCulloch, 
W.S. An “extinction” phenomenon on stimulation 
of the cerebral cortex. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1935, 3, 524-527.—In the course of stimulation ex- 
periments on the motor cortex of anesthetized 
Macacus monkeys, it was found that when the 
interval between two stimulation periods, on the same 
focus of the motor cortex, was taken at 13 seconds 
stimulation frequency about 50 per second), or at 
20 seconds (stimulation frequency about 100 per 
second), leaving all other factors unchanged, an 
extinction or inactivation of the response to the second 
period appears, the response being much smaller or 
entirely absent. With strong stimuli this phenomenon 
does not occur or is minimal, and is most complete or 
total with just supraliminal stimulation, eliminating 
a fatigue explanation. An explanation on the basis 
of a refractory period is also invalid, since decrease 
of interval below that of the optimal extinction 
interval results in facilitation. An explanation in 
terms of the physical inequalities of the various 
stimulations is also ruled out. Apparatus and pro- 
cedure are described. Sample records are used to 
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illustrate the phenomenon.—P. Seckler (Charity 
Organization Society, Hartford, Conn.) 
3609. Fabre, P., & Swyngedauw, J. Sur la con- 


stance de la quantité d’electricité debitée dans |’ex- 
citation des nerfs par décharges bréves. (On the 
constancy of the quantity of electricity required in 
the stimulation of nerves by short discharges.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 113, 765-768.—This study, 
first done on man, and now repeated on the frog, 
shows the constancy of the quantity of electricity 
required in very short periods of time. The curve 
shows that between the horizontal line representing 
constancy (on a graph using time as the abscissa) and 
the inclined line of Hoorweg, the junction is made in 
the form of an arc.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3610. Ford, A. The nerve impulse. (Film.) 
Bethlehem, Pa.: Author, 1932. 1 reel, 210 ft., 16 mm. 
$12 sale.—A silent film produced in the Psychological 
Laboratory of Lehigh University. Animated dia- 
grams are based on the researches of Lucas and 
Adrian. The film opens with a short scene illustrating 
the correlation between strength of stimulus and 
amplitude of the knee-jerk reflex. Then follows a 
demonstration of the dependence of impulse frequency 
on strength of stimulation, with a schematic presenta- 
tion of the alcohol block used by Lucas, in which the 
strength of the nerve impulse is seen to exhibit a 
decrement followed by restoration. After this there 
is shown the principle of nerve summation, in a five- 
fiber trunk. The last scene, taken by direct photog- 
raphy, pictures the operation of Lillie’s artificial model 
of a nerve, i.e. of a steel wire immersed in nitric acid. 
[he so-called impulses are easily visible.—A. Ford 
(Lehigh) 


3611. Graham, H. T., & Gasser, H.S. Augmenta- 
tion of the positive after-potential of nerves by 
yohimbine. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 3 
553-556.—Working on the theory that since the 
subnormal period, present in the recovery curve of 
excitability after a single response in a nerve poisoned 
by yohimbine, is present in an unpoisoned nerve only 
after tetanization, it is therefore associated with the 
positive after-potential, the possibility that the effect 
of yohimbine is to augment the process responsible 
for the positive after-potential arises. In this case 
the apparent absence of a subnormal period after a 
single response in unpoisoned nerve would be due to 
the small size of the positive after-potential. Experi- 
mentation, using the isolated sciatic nerve of Rana 
pipiens, showed that the positive after-potential in 
yohimbinized nerve is augmented as anticipated. 
Three figures illustrate differences between yohim- 
binized and unpoisoned nerve both. after a single 
break induction shock and after tetanization. In the 
tetanized yohimbinized nerve, the positive after- 
potential is so dominant over the negative that, 
despite the constant contribution of the negative 
after-potential, the algebraic sum of the two potentials 
becomes increasingly positive. A veratrinized nerve 
in a similar experiment is also contrasted with a 
yohimbinized nerve.—P. Seckler (Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Hartford, Conn.) 
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3612. Heymans, C., & Rijlant, P. Le courant 
d’action du nerf du sinus carotidien intact. (The 
action current of the nerve of the intact carotid 
sinus.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 113, 69-73.— 
With an amplification of 3 to 8 millions, the cathode- 
ray oscillograph shows action potentials of the intact 
nerve of the carotid sinus in the chloralized rabbit. 
There is a continued activity, but with systolic 
maxima. Following the individual development of 
an impulse in the system, the authors showed that the 
fibers give rise to frequencies oscillating in general 
between 50 per second in the minimum phases to 
100in the maximum phases. When the blood pressure 
is lowered, there is a diminution of amplitude and 
frequency in the remaining active fibers. By occlusion 
of the common carotid artery there is sometimes a 
persistent activity in the carotid nerve; this activity 
is increased in the course of asphyxia. The average 
frequency of the fibers in play in these cases is less 
high.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3613. Hill, A. V. Nerve heat production as a 
physiological response to excitation. Proc. roy. Soc., 
115B, 200—215.—Experiments which prove that the 
heat production found in electrically stimulated nerve 
is not a direct effect of the current on the nerve, but 
is a normal property of the transmitted nervous im- 
pulse.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

3614. Jacobsohn-Lask, L. Das Zentralnervensys- 
tem der Tiere und des Menschen, dargestellt in 
photographische Abbildung. III. Das Zentralnerven- 
system von wirbellosen Tieren, die Entwickelung des 
Gehirns der Wirbeltiere (Kranioten) und die grobe, 
mit blossem Auge erkennbare Ausgestaltung des voll 
entwickelten Gehirns von Vertretern aller Wirbel- 
tierklassen. (The central nervous system in animals 
and man, shown in photographs. III. The central 
nervous system of invertebrates, the development of 
the brain of vertebrates (Craniota) and the crude 
macroscopically recognizable form of the fully de- 
veloped brain in representatives of all vertebrate 
classes.) Pp. 84. RM. 80.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3615. Jasper, H. H., & Monnier, —. Pseudo- 
chronaxies du systéme neuro-musculaire des crus- 
tacés due a la réponse rythmique du nerf. (Pseudo- 
chronaxies of the neuro-muscular system of crusta- 
ceans due to the rhythmic response of the nerve.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 113, 230-233.—The 
authors recorded action currents of Carctnus maenas 
on the cathode-ray oscillograph; they observed two 
categories of waves, and noted that the nerve furnishes 
rhythmic responses, the frequency of which increases 
with the intensity of stimulation, the successive waves 
repeating themselves identically. The absence of 
myelin explains this manifestation. The nerve- 
muscle heterochronism can be explained in accordance 
with the fact that the muscle responds to a summation 
of repeated influxes.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3616. Keller, F. Untersuchungen iiber den Ein- 
fluss der Reizung von autonomen Nerven und von 
autonomen Nervenerregungsmitteln mit Hilfe der 
Methode der Chronaxiebestimmung. (Researches 
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on the influence of the stimulation of autonomic 
nerves, and on autonomic nerve stimulation with the 
help of the method of chronaxy determination.) Z. 
Biol., 1933, 93, 363-382.—The chronaxy of the 
gastrocnemius of the frog is diminished about 20% 
upon stimulation of the posterior roots, and about 
10% upon stimulation of the sympathetic. The 
injection of acetylcholine and adrenalin cause the 
same reactions; these substances are probably pro- 
duced by the roots and the excited sympathetic.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3617. Matthews, S. A. Changes in the retina of 
Fundulus after cutting the optic nerve and the blood 
vessels running to the eye. /. exp. Zool., 1933, 66, 
175-187.—When the optic nerve in Fundulus is cut 
in such a way as to leave the blood supply to the eye 
intact, no degeneration of the retina takes place. 
When both optic nerve and blood supply are cut the 
pars optica retinae degenerates completely, but the 
pars calca retinae remains intact. By 12 days after 
the operation this latter portion has formed a large 
mass of cells and by 46 days this mass begins to show 
definite organization, and eventually out of this is 
formed a fairly complete retina, which is, however, 
much smaller than normal.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 


3618. McConnell, A. A. Fields of vision in con- 
nexion with intracranial lesions. Brit. med. J., 1933, 
No. 3786, 226-228.—The author makes a report on 
7 tumors in the region of the geniculate body in the 
temporal lobe. In 6 cases the tumor was found in 
back and the hemianopia led to a diagnosis of localiza- 
tion at the level of the visual pathways (this was 
verified by operation). The hemianopia was wedge- 
shaped in the first case, in which the tumor was in 
front of the geniculate body.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3619. Pachon, V., & Delmas-Marsalet, P. Effets 
des lésions cérébélleuses e périmentales sur les 
réactions labyrinthiques du chien. (Effects of experi- 
mental cerebellar lesions on the labyrinthic reactions 
of the dog.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 112, 585- 
587.—Dogs subjected to rotation while in the normal 
state present the following reactions: Upon stopping, 
when the head is horizontal, there is a horizontal 
nystagmus of about 2 minutes in the direction opposi- 
tion to rotation, with deflection of the feet and forced 
movement in the direction of rotation; when the head 
is vertical (nose in the air), there isa rotatory nystag- 
mus in the direction of rotation, a lowering of the foot 
on the side of rotation, and a raising of the other, 
with a rolling movement in the direction of rotation. 
After the right lateral lobe of the brain had been 
destroyed, the reactions were normal, but there was 
a more marked forced movement and a deflection of 
the foot on the side of the normal lobe when the head 
was horizontal, and less flexion of the foot on the 
normal side after rotation of the injured side when the 
head was vertical. After the anterior vermis had been 
injured, there was a tendency to a forced movement 
of rotation, but the consecutive reactions were normal 
except that when the head was horizontal there was 
less tendency to a forced movement and there was no 
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deflection of the feet. After lesion of the posterior 
vermis, there was only an inversion of the deflection 
of the feet when the head was horizontal.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3620. Parker, G. H. Neurohumors: novel agents 
in the action of the nervous system. Science, 1935, 
81, 279-283.—The author reviews the experiments on 
the nervous control of the chromatophores of fishes 
in order to prove the existence of neurohumors. It 
appears that there are at least two classes of such 
agents in certain fishes, one of which consists of 
materials, like pituitrin, which are soluble in water 
and hence transportable by the blood (hydroneuro- 
humors), and the other of materials soluble in oil 
and hence transmissible through the fatty or lipoid 
constituent of the tissues (liponeurohumors).—E£. H. 
Kemp (Clark) 

621. Partridge, R. C., & Wilson, M. J. Gastric 
impulses in the vagus. /. cell. & comp. Phystol., 1933, 
4, 123-126.—A high gain amplifier and a Matthews 
oscillograph were used to study the impulses in the 
vagus nerve of anesthetized puppies, cats and rabbits. 
\fferent impulses were recorded from normal peri- 
stalsis, hyper-peristalsis induced by insulin, physostig- 
min and mustard, and from pinching the greater 
curvature of the stomach. Distending the stomach 
with a balloon gave no record. Efferent impulses 
were obtained from both vagi in the neck, but none 
in the left vagus at the level of the lower esophagus 
or in the vagal branches of the anterior wall of the 
No efferent impulses were found in the 
Some 40 animals were used and 
preparations.—O. W. 


stomach. 
abdominal vagus. 
the cats were decerebrate 
Richards (Yale). 

22. Popa, G. T., & Popa, F. G. Certain func- 
tions of the midbrain in pigeons. Proc. roy. Soc., 
113B, 191-195.—This paper reports observations on 
the effects of excitation or removal of the colliculli, 
of the cerebellum and of the cortex in pigeons. The 
general result is to establish that there is a real motor 
cortex in birds, with definite localization in the 
colliculi, but that no such motor manifestations can 
be obtained from stimulation of the cortex as in 
mammals. In the central mass of the colliculi there 
is apparently an area specially concerned with voice 
nd movements of the beak and larynx.- 
Cambridge, England). 
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production ; 
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3623. Schmitt, F. O., & Bear, R.S. Chemical and 
optical properties of nerve proteins. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1935, 32, 943-945.— H. Peak (Ran- 


dolph-Macon 

3624. Schriever, H. Variation des réflexes médul- 
laires aprés ablation des différentes régions de 
encéphale. Variations des réflexes médullaires 
sous l’influence de centres supérieurs aprés sections 
partielles de la moelle et section bilatérale de la 
chaine sympathique. (Variation of medullary re- 
flexes after ablation of different regions of the en- 
cephalon. Variations of the medullary reflexes under 
the influence of higher centers after partial sections 
of the medulla and bilateral section of the sympathetic 
chain.) C. R. Soc. Btol., Parts, 1933, 94, 912-914; 
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1085—1086.—The characteristics of iterative excita- 
tion in the medullary reflexes of the frog either do not 
present any modification after several partial destruc- 
tions of the central nervous system or present another 
modality which no longer changes. In the cerebro- 
spinal axis anything above the mesencephalon belongs 
in the first type; mesencephalic destruction leads to 
the second type, in which there is less capacity of 
summation; besides, the base of the mesencephalon 
has an action on the tonus, envisaged asa reflex. The 
section of the posterior cords, changing the laws of 
summation in the same way as the section of the 
medulla or the destruction of the mesencephalon, 
seems to indicate that mesencephalic action must 
lead to a reflex response in all cases.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3625. Tiegs, O. W. The function of sympathetic 
nerves in relation to skeletal muscle—evidence for 
humoral action. Proc. roy. Soc., 116B, 351-374.— 
Experiments with frogs show that if the sympathetic 
nerves to the skinned hind limbs are stimulated a 
substance is set free which is able to increase the 
strength of the contractions of an isolated heart, and 
of another muscle into which it is perfused. This 
appears to be the substance which produces the Orbeli 
phenomenon, and it seems to possess adrenaline-like 
properties.— F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

3626. Traquair, H. M. Fields of vision in intra- 
cranial lesions. Brit. med. J., 1933, No. 3786, 229- 
231.—The author gives a general schema of symp- 
tomatology of intracranial injuries either below or 
above the geniculate body. Upon leaving the 
geniculate body, the second of the ventral and dorsal 
fasciculi passes directly back toward the occipital 
cortex, while the first passes in front of the anterior 
horn of the lateral ventricle before turning back. 
In ablations or destructive lesions of the temporal 
lobe, there must be a stable and congruent homony- 
mous hemianopia in the upper quadrant; in addition, 
incongruent hemianopias have been observed in the 
lower quadrant.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


3627. Tschannen, F. Fortgesetzte Untersuchungen 
tiber humorale Uebertragungen nach Reizung au- 
tonomer Nerven. (Continued researches on humoral 
transmission after stimulation of the autonomic 
nerves.) Z. Btol., 1933, 93, 459-477.—After prolonged 
stimulation of the vagus, there is a humoral action 
transmitted along the vascular path, setting up vaso- 
dilation, and inhibited by atropine. After stimulation 
of the accelerator, the action is vaso-constrictor, but 
is inhibited by oxygen. When the vagus and the 
accelerator are stimulated simultaneously, there is 
more action on the vessels, by interference; the same 
thing happens when liquid obtained after stimulation 
of the vagus is mixed with that obtained after stimu- 
lation of the accelerator.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3628. Ufiand, J. M., & Wuhl, J. M. Die Veran- 
derungen der sensiblen Chronaxie bei der Arbeit. 
(Changes in perceptible chronaxy during work.) 
Arbettsphystologie, 1933, 7, 409-421.—Measurements 
on the forearm showed that this chronaxy increased 
gradually during physical work up to the time when 
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sensations of fatigue occurred, whereupon it dropped 
back to the initial point. Perceptible chronaxy is 
more noticeable as a result of static than dynamic 
work. Changes are noted not merely on the arm 
doing the work but on the other also.— H. E. Burit 
(Ohio State). 

[See also abstracts 3557, 3571, 3630, 3643, 3656, 

3658, 3690, 3697, 3742. ] 
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3629. Anokhin, P., & Strej, E. [The study of 
dynamics of the higher nervous activity. VI. The 
characteristics of the receptive function of the cortex 
when an unconditioned stimulus is acting. ] Fiziol. 
Zh. U.S.S.R., 1934, 17, 1225-1237.—The conditioned 
stimulus applied before the food in the right food 
box, when given at the time of the action of an un- 
conditioned stimulus (feeding on the left side), is 
able to check the progress of an unconditioned reac- 
tion and to produce the corresponding conditioned 
motor reaction. On the basis of an unconditioned 
stimulation the central nervous system can give a 
complicated associative activity, i.e. can form a 
conditioned reaction and adapt itself to the changing 
experimental situation.—A. Yarmolenko(Leningrad). 


3630. Auger, D., & Fessard, A. Sur les potentiels 
d’action de deux effecteurs, muscle strié et organe 
électrique, comparés a ceux de leurs nerfs. (Action 
currents of two effectors, striated muscle and electric 
organ, compared with those of their nerves.) Ann. 
Physiol., 1934, 10, 415-436.—Frog muscle prepara- 
tions were stimulated by a crystal of sodium hypo- 
sulphite. There seems to be an isochronism of 
myonic and axonic currents. Similar results are 
found with the electric organ of the torpedo fish.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3631. Bourdon, B. Sur la fonction des canaux 
semi-circulaires de l’oreille chez homme. (On the 
function of the semi-circular canals of the human ear. ) 
Bull. Soc. sci. Bretagne, 1933, 10, No. 1-2, 1-5.— 
Bourdon discusses observations he has made bearing 
on the two principal theories concerning the function 
of the semi-circular canals: (1) as the static sense 
receptor along with the utriculus and sacculus; and 
(2) as the receptor simply for reflex eye movements. 
He found that the sensation of turning after rotation 
of the body is not necessarily accompanied by eye 
movements. After a subject is rapidly or slowly 
rotated with his eyes covered, nystagmus is absent, 
although the sensation of turning remains after actual 
movement has ceased. When a subject is rotated 
while fixating an object rotating with him, nystagmus 
is again absent after cessation of the rotation, although 
the subject experiences movement either of himself 
or of the object. Therefore, Bourdon argues, the eye 
movements cannot be the cause of the sensation of 
apparent movement after the cessation of rotation. 
The perception of movement can be more adequately 
explained on the basis of excitation of the semi- 
circular canals.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3632. Buxton, C. E., & Humphreys, L. G. The 
effect of practice upon intercorrelations of motor 
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skills. Science, 1935, 81, 441-442.—Two eye-hand 
coordination tests and two tapping tests were re- 
peated until the subjects reached an approximate 
limit of improvement. Intercorrelations of the test 
scores for the first day averaged .25. At the end of 
training the intercorrelations averaged .16. The 
correlation between the two tapping scores declined 
from .30 to .07. Since the correlations have a high 
reliability, the authors conclude that the abilities 
tested are specific, exhibiting no general or group 
factors.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

3633. Cotton, F. S., & Dill, D. B. On the relation 
between the heart rate during exercise and that of 
the immediate post-exercise period. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1935, 111, 554-556.—The heart rate of 
normal males from 30 to 50 years of age was studied 
for two ten-second periods immediately preceding 
and immediately following the cessation of exercise 
on a treadmill. Treadmill speeds of from four and 
a half to eleven miles per hour were used. The heart 
rate fell very little in the first ten seconds after 
cessation and only about 6% in the next ten seconds 
after cessation of exercise. It is concluded that heart 
rate during exercise may be predicted with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy (mean error less than 3%) 
from the heart rate immediately following exercise.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


3634. Dautrebande, L. Les réactions respiratoires 
a Ventrainement. (Respiratory reaction and exer- 
cise.) Travail hum., 1935, 3, 29-46.—Respiratory 
types range between two extremes—one gets much 
more air during the first part of the inspiration where- 
as the other takes it in gradually. The latter is more 
effective from the standpoint of elimination of carbon 
dioxide and diffusion of oxygen through the blood. 
Measurements were made of the actual volume of 
air inspired rather than using a pneumograph. With 
a bicycle ergometer the rate of the air used increased 
rapidly, then reached a plateau, then increased again. 
With a slow rhythm but doing more work, so that the 
total kilogram-meters were the same in both cases, 
the curve remained appreciably lower. The practical 
implication is that it would be better to increase the 
load than to increase the rhythm. After practice in 
the function the organism gets adjusted so that it 
does not use such rapid inspiration.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

3635. Eyster, J. A. E., Maresh, F., & Krasno, M. R. 
The nature of the action potentials in the frog’s 
gastrocnemius muscle. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 111, 
641-648.—The technique of charting potentials, 
which was previously used for tortoise and frog heart, 
is here applied to muscle. The distribution of poten- 
tials in a circular disk of Ringer solution around the 
muscle is explainable as a result of two dipoles. The 
diphasic wave is explained as an overlapping of the 
two oppositely acting monophasic responses. It is 
suggested that besides the factors of membrane 
polarization and depolarization several other physio- 
chemical phenomena may play a part in the electrical 
effect.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

3636. Fedorov, V. K. [Solution of a difficult 
problem. ] T7rud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlov., 1933, 5, 331-334. 
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Che subject of this study was a dog who had formed, 
in connection with reflexes to acid, a conditioned 
reflex to 100 strokes of the metronome per minute. 
rhis reflex had been used for 5 years and had been 
reinforced by an infusion of acid by mouth. A 
metronome of 192 strokes per minute was used for the 
differentiation [he author undertook to transform 
this inhibiting stimulus into a positive one by strength- 
with alimentation. He noted the following 
phases: (1) the M-192 evoked first an acidity reaction, 
then an alimentary reaction; (2) the M-100 evoked 
an alimentary reaction in place of the acidity reaction 
which was characteristic of it; (3) the M-192 pro- 
voked an exact alimentary reaction, and the M-100 an 
reaction: (4) after 34% months of rest, 
of the problem was accomplished 


née ft hoi 


ening it 


exact acidity 
the solutior 
Courtesy A? chol. 

3637. Ford, A. Conditioned responses. (Film.) 
Bethlehem, Pa.: Author, 1931. 1 reel, 250 ft., 16 mm 
\ silent film produced in the psychological 
1929. 


$15 sale 


laboratory of the University of Michigan in 

It opens with an illustration of native responses 

phototropisms are shown in water insects gathering 

ibout an electric lamp; a short scene follows on spinal 

reflexes in the decerebrated frog. The principal part 
the film deals with a demonstration of the T-maze 

te ique using the western painted turtle and 
wooded rats in a discrimination experiment. The 


to turn always in the same direction 
ipe and immersion in water; the first rat is 
irection of a light placed in chance 


at the ends of the T-maze; the second rat is 

Lug » t the direction of darkness. Though 

in adequate criterion, four successful runs are 

ised as sig int learning and are all that are 

possible in the limits of a short film. All discrimina- 

tions lete visible The film was made 

efore id t super-sensitive film.—A. Ford 

| 

Lf Ik 

3638. Ford, A. Reaction time. (Film. Bethle 

hem, Pa Author, 1933. 1 reel, 420 ft., 16 mm. 

$25 sale \ silent film produced in the psychological 

laboratory of Lehigh University. This is an experi- 


mental demonstration using the Dunlap synchronous 
tor chronoscope. Ten reactions are taken under 
each of é nditions, and dial readings shown by 
ins of cut-in flashes: (1) The probable error of the 


chronoscope is taken by the dropping ball method. 


2) Shows vocal responses to spoken words—a simple 
eaction which the word “‘stop”’ is uttered on hear- 
g the word “‘go.’ 3) The same as in (2) except 
it finger response is substituted for vocal response. 

4) The finger response is made to the flash of a neon 
light, used because of the extremely short mechanical 
lag 5) Multiple-choice responses are made with a 


ive-finger key; the stimuli are numbers exposed by 
means of a focal plane shutter. Two subjects are 
used for a brief comparison of individual differences. 
Both subjects deviate somewhat from results cited in 
the literature on reaction time.—A. Ford (Lehigh). 

3639. Fréhlich, J. Die Bereicherung unserer 
Kenntnisse iiber pathologische Reflexe in den 
letzten 15 Jahren. (Theenrichment of our knowledge 
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concerning pathological reflexes in the last 15 .years.) 
Lwéw [Lemberg ]: 1935. Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3640. Gemelli, A. Exercice et apprentissage. 
(Practice and training.) Travail. hum., 1935, 3, 
1—28.—Review of studies on animal learning and 
industrial learning. Intelligence has little relation to 
rapidity of acquiring manual skill. , Practice is not 
a mere mechanization but an organization of different 
elements. The instructions given, the example fol- 
lowed, and calling attention to mistakes play a large 
role in promoting efficient instruction. It is suggested 
that practice curves on some task analogous to a 
proposed vocation would be useful as selective tests. 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3641. Gesell, R., & Moyer, C. An analysis of rate 
and amplitude of breathing. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1935, 32, 849-851.—‘‘Gaseous mixtures of 
low oxygen content following double vagotomy in 
the dog produced an augmentation of tidal air with 
little or no change in the rate of breathing. After 
carotid gland denervation and section of the pul- 
monary branches of the vagus nerve effects are 
similar, but not as great. With the vagus nerves 
intact and the carotid glands denervated, anoxemia 
augmented respiratory rhythm.’’—H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph- Macon). 


3642. Goldberg, A. F., Ginsburg, M. S., Lepska, 
M. V., Mikhlin, M. S., & Chernomordik, O.S. [The 
effect of therapeutic dietary regime on the capacity 
for work.) [Probl. Nutr.], 1934, 3, 58-67.—Tests 
with dynamometers, spirometers, and measurements 
of pulse before and after moderate work show a 
favorable effect of the diet on these organic processes 
as well as on actual factory work.—H. E. Burtt 

Ohio State). 

3643. Hampel, C. W. The effect of denervation 
on the sensitivity to adrenine of the smooth muscle in 
the nictitating membrane of the cat. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1935, 111, 611-621.—The sensitivity of the 
nictitating membrane of the cat to graded doses of 
adrenine was recorded both isotonically and isomet- 
rically. Removal of the superior cervical sympa- 
thetic ganglion gave a rapid increase in sensitivity 
both with and without section of the cervical sympa- 
thetic nerve. Itis held that the increase of sensitivity 
is best explained by Rosenblueth’s theory of increased 
permeability.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

3644. Hasratian, E. [Concerning the localization 
of the central part of the reflex arc.) (Fiziol. Zh. 
U.S.S.R., 1934, 17, 1215-1225.—After the extirpa- 
tion of the motor and cutaneous-tactile cortical zones 
in dogs the formation of conditioned positive and 
negative defense motor reflexes to the same stimuli 
is still possible. The differentiation regulates the 
chaotic motor activity of the animal. The author 
thinks that the conditioned associations in dogs 
without the motor cortical zones are formed between 
the corresponding receptor nervous elements of the 
cortex and the secondary nervous elements of effector 
character.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
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3645. Hunter, W. S., & Hudgins, C. V. Voluntary 
activity from the standpoint of behaviorism. Acta 
psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 111-118.—Taking as a basis 
the experiments done under his direction by the junior 
author on the conditioned pupillary reaction, the 
senior author develops the point of view that “‘at- 
tempted classification of behavior into voluntary and 
non-voluntary forms of response is of less significance 
than a classification of corresponding behavior in 
terms of genesis, type of control and temporal charac- 
teristics. So-called voluntary behavior is essen- 
tially a conditioned response having a characteristic 
latency and temporal course and is under the control 
of self-excited receptor processes.’"—K. U. Smith 
(Brown). 

3646. Jérn, C. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber die Beeinflussung psychischer Leistungen durch 
artifizielle Blutdruckaénderung. (Experimental in- 
vestigations on the influencing of psychic performance 
by artificial changes of blood pressure.) Stuttgart: 
Christliches Verlagshaus, 1934. Pp. 20.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3647. Kabanoff, A. N., & Marshak, M.S. [The 
effect of therapeutic dietary regime on different 
performances of the individual.}] [Probi. Nutr.) 
1934, 3, 50-58.—A diet prescribed for gastritis pro- 
duced increased efficiency in certain psychological 
tests as well as in vocational work.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

3648. Katz, D. Zur Grundlegung einer Bediirfnis- 
psychologie. (Concerning the foundations of a need 
psychology.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 119-128 
—Somatic hunger presents an easily investigated and 
sufficiently variable need, the study of which will 
permit the establishment of a need hierarchy. In 
hunger, as is true of every need, discrimination of the 
satisfier is less fine as the need is increased. In great 
physiological hunger, individuals will eat anything in 
the environment. The adaptation of needs to the 
means of satisfaction is shown by experiments cited 
in the paper. It appears that an auto-regulatory 
function exists in man, as well as in lower animals, 
by which needs are made a function of the environ- 
ment in which the individual is placed. The idea of 
plasticity as an inverse function of the extent of the 
need helps to explain the most satisfactory level of 
psychological processes and also opens the way for an 
understanding of the highest productivity of workers 
and artists.—J. L. Kennedy (Brown). 

3649. Kraskin, L. H. A study of factors entering 
into the determination of handedness. Part III. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1935, 12, 91-116.—In this section 
the author describes the experimental procedure used 
in the investigation and presents results obtained. 
Four age groups (infant, kindergarten, sixth grade, 
and college) were given various tests of handedness, 
and the results were considered in relation to possible 
influential variables, viz., age, intelligence, heredity, 
prenatal environment.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

3650. Kraskin, L. H. A study of factors entering 
into the determination of handedness. Part IV. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1935, 12, 144-151.—The author 
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draws the following conclusions: (1) Handedness is a 
trait which is manifested in varying degrees in 
different individuals, and the age of the subjects does 
not affect the degree of its manifestation; (2) handed- 
ness and intelligence are probably not related; 
(3) some of the data would tend to support the theory 
that handedness is an inherited quality; (4) handed 

ness is not affected by the prenatal environment; 
(5) about 81% of the population show greater native 
ability with their right hands than with their left 
hands (tapping test), whereas approximately 96% 
learn to use their right hands preferentially (number 

marking test).—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

3651. Kupalov, P. S. [Effect of foreign stimuli 
preceding negative and positive conditioned reflexes. — 
Trud. fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 1933, 5, 355—382.—After 
having formed a definite sequence of tactile reflexes, 
the author introduced different foreign stimuli in 
such a way that the stimuli preceded by 2 minutes 
the release of the positive or negative reflex. The 
application of the foreign stimuli before the positive 
tactile reflexes always evoked a salivary reaction, 
which took place during the action of the stimulus 
and after its suspension. This reaction was evidently 
the result of irradiation, proceeding from the center 
affected by the foreign stimuli toward the correspond- 
ing center of the conditioned tactile stimuli, the 
centers being found in a state of increased excitabilit 
at the time of the alternative application of th« 
positive reflex. When the foreign stimuli were 
applied before the negative reflexes, they evoked a 
weak salivary reaction, which took place during the 
subsequent action. In this case the inhibiting pre cess 
of the attendant negative reflex was not complet 
and the negative stimuli evoked a certain positiv 
effect. The application of the foreign stimuli inter- 
rupted for some days the consolidated system of 
conditioned reflexes and caused a salivation during 
the intervals, as well as a disinhibition of the inhibiting 
conditioned reflexes.— (Courtesy Année psychol. 

3652. Laird, D. A. Man’s individuality in odor. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 459-461.—Out of a 
group composed of 254 living persons of distinction, 
8 unexpected and striking instances were given which 
indicate considerable individual variation in the 
human organism as a source of smell stimuli. Sug- 
gested causes of individual odors are eating habits 
(as the heavy meat eaters have more indol and skatol 
in their bodies), the composition of the individual's 
perspiration and sebaceous secretions, skin pigments, 
and glandular changes due to emotions.—C. UH. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3653. Latmanisowa, L. W. Einwirkung der Phos- 
phate auf die Anderungen der Muskelchronaxie. 
(Effect of phosphates on changes in muscular chron- 
axy.) Arbetisphystologic, 1934, 8, 147-150.—Sodium 
phosphate slightly increased the chronaxy of the 
fiexors of fingers.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3654. Lenz, A. K. [The conditioned salivary re- 
flexes of man.] Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1934, 17, 
1198-1214.—The aim of the investigation was to 
compare the system of conditioned salivary reflexes 
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produced by the ‘“‘stereotype’’ method with the 
conscious statements of the investigated subject. 
Che subject puts down short notes obtained by intro- 
spection. The experiment displays the solution of 
the difficult task in the psychic field and only after- 
ward the conditioned reflexes correspond with the 
demands of the stimulus. The conscious process is 
the display of the highest organization of brain 
(especially cortex) activity with qualitatively new 
laws [he conditioned salivary reflexes, located 
partially also in the cortex, are a more primitive and 
autonomous form of brain dynamics.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad) 

Lindworsky, J. Psychotechnik und Ergeb- 
nisse der neueren Willensforschung. (Psychotech- 
nics and the results of modern experimentation on 
will Industr Psychotech., 1934, ll, 371-374.— 
Modern psychological research has indicated the 
possibility of will training for practical and vocational 
purposes.— Hf. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo) 


3655 


3656. Lissitza, F. M., & Pentzik, A.S. Tonic neck 
reflexes in lesions of the cerebral cortex in dogs. 
Veurol., 1934, 60, 185-200.—Tonic neck 
reflexes in the limbs of the opposite side were produced 
in dogs by unilateral lesions of the pyramidal zone of 
the cerebral cortex. Bilateral lesions in the pyramidal 
zone and also lesions rostrad to it did not provoke 
tonic neck reflexes. Destruction of a part or of all 
of the precentral region caused extensor hypertonia 
to be exhibited in animals while they were suspended 
in a hammock.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


3657. Lorge, L, & Thorndike, E.L. The influence 


J mp 


of delay in the after-effect of a connection. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1935, 18, 187-194.—48 educated adult 
subjects tossed balls back over their heads at an 
unseen target. Results were announced by the 


experimenter immediately, after 1, 2, 4, or 6 seconds, 
after the next throw, or not at all. The authors state 
that there is improvement when announcements 
follow the connections with no intervening throw, 
even with delay up to 6 seconds; that delays of 4 and 
6 seconds seem to lessen this improvement; that some 
of this improvement is lost during periods of no 
announcements: and that announcements referring to 
the second throw previous do no good. The experi- 
ments are held to support the view that there is no 
learning without a confirming reaction; that this has 
no power to seek out and strengthen the “‘right’’ 
connection, but strengthens primarily that connection 
which has just been operating; and that the mere lapse 
of time up to 6 seconds leaves a connection still fairly 
sensitive to influence from the confirming reaction.— 

H. Kemp (Clark). 

3658. Maiorov, E. P. [Complex facts concern- 
ing higher nervous physiology. ] 7 rud. fiztol. Lab. 
Pavlov., 1933, 5, 255-320.—This work was undertaken 
with the aim of proving the existence of a bilateral 
conductibility of stimulation in -the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. It was decided to produce a connection of 


some point of the cortex with two sub-cortical centers: 
to connect the cortical point of the sound excitant 
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(120 strokes of the metronome per minute) first with 
the motor point of the sub-cortex (by reinforcing the 
metronome with an induced current) and then with 
the alimentary center (reinforcing it with alimenta- 
tion) in the dog. It was believed that each time the 
alimentary excitation would be increased (each time 
the animal wished to eat), the dog would raise his 
paw. The conditioned defense reflex to 120 strokes of 
the metronome was promptly formed. Next a differ- 
entiation to 60 strokes of the metronome was elabo- 
rated; and an attempt was made to connect the 
conditioned stimulus with another sub-cortical center, 
which was in this case the alimentary center. It was 
found that the metronome stimulus could not be 
strengthened by alimentation, for at the same time 
that it was reinforced, the act of raising the paw was 
also strengthened. Then it was decided to reinforce 
the differentiation M-60. Since it was thought that 
the M-60 had become a conditioned stimulus, the 
stimulus communicated to the cortical point of the 
M-60 was transferred toward the cortical point of 
M-120 by irradiation, and was manifested by the 
raising of the paw. The transformation of M-60 to 
an alimentary conditioned stimulus provoked a series 
of interesting and complicated phenomena: (1) After 
M-60 began to provoke a conditioned alimentary reac- 
tion, there was a salivation equal to that in the inter- 
vals following the application of M-120. This fact 
was observed throughout the work. M-120 had 
acquired a double positive function, that of defense 
stimulus and alimentary stimulus; this proves the 
identity of stimulating processes arising from different 
sources. (2) A raising of the paw appeared during the 
pauses which followed the application of M-60; this 
was the result of successive disinhibition, accomplished 
by irradiation of the alimentary stimulation of the 
alimentary center toward the cortical point of M-60. 
3) The raising of the paw, which accompanied M-60, 
disappeared gradually, and at the same time the 
alimentary conditioned reaction evoked by it also 
disappeared. After that, whenever the latter ap- 
peared, it was always insignificant. The difficulty of 
forming an alimentary conditioned reflex to M-60 was 
that the M-120 which always preceded the M-60 
evoked a negative irradiation to the point of M-60, 
and this irradiation opposed a resistance to the 
stimulating effect of the alimentary reinforcement. 
(4) When the application of M-120 was suppressed, 
the M-60 was strengthened in its alimentary value 
and gave thenceforth a good alimentary conditioned 
reaction. At the same time the M-60 evoked a lower- 
ing (inhibition) of the paw, which was raised during 
the intervals between the two stimuli. M-60, there- 
fore, possesses a double function, a positive (alimen- 
tary) and a negative (inhibitory) function. (5) Dur- 
ing the period when M-120 was temporarily omitted, 
there was a spontaneous raising of the paw and a 
salivation between the applications of the stimuli. 
This phenomenon appeared 15-20 times during the 
interval, everything in the experimental chamber 
having itself become an alimentary conditioned 
stimulus. The dog, wishing to eat during the inter- 
vals, expressed this desire by the raising of the paw. 


























This act shows that new cortical connections, which 
have not been especially elaborated, can be formed of 
themselves in the cerebral hemispheres of the dog.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3659. Muller, E. A. Die Erholung nach statischer 
Arbeit. (Recovery after static work.) Arbeits- 
physiologie, 1934, 8, 72-79.—A study of blood supply, 
oxygen, and waste products during static work. Both 
the accumulation of the waste products and their 
rate of elimination are involved.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


3660. Pavlov, I. P. Die dynamische Stereotypie 
des hichsten Teil des Gehirns. (Dynamic stereotypy 
of the highest part of the brain.) Acta psychol., 
Hague, 1935, 1, 185-190.—A part of the stimuli 
striking various receptors give rise only to orientation 
reflexes; the remaining parts have different condi- 
tioned and unconditioned effects. The totality of 
stimuli come together and influence each other. They 
are thus systematized and brought into equilibrium, 
i. €., So to speak, they come to form a dynamic stereo- 
type. Feelings as well as severe emotional conditions 
have their psychological bases in man and other 
animals in the change, or in the interference with, 
already established dynamic stereotyped systems, and 
in the difficulty of establishing new systems. Experi- 
ments with dogs in the laboratory and examples from 
the author’s experience with human individuals are 
cited. In regard to the experiments with animals, it is 
stated that there can be observed, with the demand 
for the formation of a new, difficult, dynamic stereo- 
typed system, not only distressing emotional condi- 
tions but also the presence of chronic neuroses, the 
removal of which requires special therapy.— K. U. 
Smith (Brown). 

3661. Pavlova, V.I. [On the possibility of forming 
a conditioned reflex in a case in which the absolute 
stimulus precedes the indifferent stimulus.] TJrud. 
fiziol. Lab. Pavlov., 1933, 5, 21-32.—This study pre- 
sents 3 variations of the same experiment. (1) The 
transformation of an indifferent (unconditioned?) 
stimulus into a conditioned stimulus is considerably 
accelerated if the customary method, the indifferent 
stimulus preceding the absolute (conditioned?), is 
preceded by a few inverse combinations in which the 
absolute stimulus precedes the indifferent. (2) In 
combinations in which the absolute stimulus precedes 
the indifferent, when the indifferent stimulus is used 
alone from time to time in the beginning of the process, 
the indifferent stimulus becomes temporarily a condi- 
tioned stimulus. (3) When there are two stimuli of 
the same strength, and when only one of them is 
preceded by a conditioned stimulus and the indifferent 
stimulus is tested from time to time, it is found that 
only the stimulus which was combined with the 
absolute stimulus becomes provisionally a condi- 
tioned stimulus, while the other of the two original 
stimuli does not.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3662. Puni, A. Der Einfluss von Monophosphaten 
auf einige psychische und psychomotorische Prozesse 
wihrend der Erholungsperiode nach Muskelarbeit. 
(Effect of phosphates on certain psychic and psycho- 
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,exhaustion. 
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motor processes during the recovery period after 
muscular work.) Arbeitsphystologie, 1934, 8, 20—23.- 
Tests of memory, attention, speed of writing and other 
coordination showed decrease in efficiency after work- 
ing on a bicycle ergometer. An hour's rest did not 
bring the subject back to normal. However, with a 
small dose of phosphate the fatigue was much less 
pronounced and entirely gone within an hour. Large 
doses of phosphate nine to ten hours before the work 
had an appreciable influence.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

3663. Rolli, A. Untersuchungen iiber die Ab- 
hangigkeit des Pupillenreflexes von der Schilddriise. 
(Researches on the dependence of the pupillary re- 
flexes on the thyroid gland.) Z. Biol., 1933, 93, 350- 
362.—The ablation of the thyroid diminishes the 
pupillary reflex sensitivity in the rabbit, while the 
injection of thyroxin increases it after about 4% hours 
The sensitivity of the pupillary reflex was determined 
according to the latency time of the contraction reac- 
tion to several brightnesses. The time was shortened 
more sharply for the lesser brightnesses after injection 
of thyroxin. With a diameter opening of 11 mm. 
(and a lamp of 150 w.) the normal reaction time 
passes from .66 seconds to .60 seconds; with a diameter 
of 6.25 mm., from .83 to .70 seconds; with a diameter 
of 4.25 mm., from .96 to .77 seconds. By way of 
compensation, the ablation of the thyroid lengthens 
especially the latencies of the reflexes to the stronger 
brightnesses, without modifying those of the reflexes 
to the more feeble brightnesses.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3664. Schlutz, F. W., Hastings, A. B., & Morse, M. 
Certain blood changes associated with physical ex- 
haustion in the normal dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 
111, 622-629.—Exhaustion was produced in five dogs 
by swimming and in one by a treadmill. Venous 
blood was taken at intervals during, at and after 
Preliminary results of a study of total 
acid-base balance indicate that there is often a de 
crease in total fixed base with exercise. The average 
results of the five dogs at exhaustion show an approx 
imation of the blood sugar/lactate ratio to 0.5. It is 
suggested that excess sugar is available under normal 
conditions prior to exhaustion and that when the ratio 
approaches 0.5, ‘‘a condition conducive to the onset 
of fatigue is imminent.’—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 

3665. Schochrin, W. A. Die Muskelkraft der 
Beuger und Strecker des Unterschenkels. (Strength 
of extensors and flexors of the thigh.) Arbettsphys- 
tologie, 1934, 8, 251-260.— Measures with an appro- 
priate dynamometer on a sample of 1500 persons. 
The extensors are 40 to 46% stronger than the flexors. 
The right leg is superior to the left. Men are 28 or 
30% superior to women and the maximum occurs at 
ages 25 to 30.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3666. Schubert, G. Das Verhalten des Zentral- 
nervensystems bei rascher Riickkehr aus kritischen 
Unterdruck. (The behavior of the central nervous 
system in rapid restoration of pressure after a critical 
lowering of pressure.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
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1932, 231, 1-19.—After a lowering of pressure, there 
is a phase of nervous hyperexcitability. In man this 
fact can be observed by examining the condition of 
the reflexes, together with the degree of sensory ex- 
citability in terms of the differential sensitivity to 
brightness, using the Masson disk.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3667. Silverman, A., & Baker, L. E. An attempt to 
condition various responses to subliminal electrical 
stimulation. /. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 246-254.—An 
attempt was made to condition (1) increase in breath- 
ing, (2) increase in winking frequency, and (3) in- 
crease in foot pressure to subliminal stimulation. 
Eight subjects were used in breathing, and none of 
these were conditioned. Twelve subjects were used 
in winking, and three of them were conditioned and 
two reconditioned. Six subjects were used in foot 
pressure, and none of these were conditioned.—E. H. 


Kemp (Clark 


3668. Simonson, E. Zur Frage des Einflusses der 
Arbeitsdauer auf den Wirkungsgrad. (The influence 
of rest pauses upon efficiency.) Arbettsphysiologie, 
1933, 6, 562-579.—A study of the interrelation be- 
tween speed of movement, rest pauses and weight 
lifting; also an answer to certain criticisms of some 
of the author's previous work.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 


State 


3669. Simonson, E., Dobrin, J., Berestetschko, —, 
Sokolow, —, & Aranowski, Physiologische und 
hygienische Untersuchungen im Dienste der Best- 
gestaltung der Arbeit in Walzwerk. (Physiological 
and hygienic studies of the best methods of work in a 
rolling mill Arbeitsphystologie, 1933, 6, 449-537.— 
\ report on studies in several Russian rolling mills. 
lime studies were made at the outset. The optimal 
relation between time of rest and length of working 
cycle was determined for a number of different types 
of work. Temperature near the furnace has played 
an important part in general economy. Numerous 
physiological measurements were made in the fields 
of breathing and blood pressure. In some factories 
the working day was reduced from 8 to 6 hours.— 
H. E. Ohio State). 


3670. Simonson, E., Simonson, S., & Sokolow, A. 
Beitrige zur Physiologie der motorischen Koordina- 
tion. I. Mitteilung: Die raumliche Koordination 
aufeinanderfolgender Bewegungen. (Contributions 
to the physiology of motor coordination. Part I. 
Spatial coordination of successive movements.) 
Arbeitsphysiologie, 1934, 7, 577-595.—The task in- 
volved moving a cylinder from one point to a pedestal 
a meter’s distance away and somewhat higher. A 
battery lamp on the cylinder was photographed. 
Greater irregularities in the path of the motion were 
noted at the beginning and at the end of the period of 
[wo types of motion were noted, one in 


Burtt 


exercise 


which there is a gradual elevation of the cylinder 
during the motion, the other in which it is moved 
horizontally almost to the pedestal and then lifted 
suddenly 
eyes are blindfolded. 


The former is more apt to be used if the 
-H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 
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3671. Simonson, E., & Simonson, S. Beitriige zur 
Physiologie der motorischen Koordination. II. Mit- 
teilung: Ueber die Koordination der Bewegungszeit. 
(Contributions to the physiology of motor coordina- 
tion. Part Il. Coordination in the time of the move- 
ment.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 1934, 7, 598-614.—The 
subjects moved a cylinder about a meter from one 
point to a second one which was elevated. A study 
of the length of the pause at the end of each movement 
showed individual differences and was apparently 
dependent on the general speed of the movement. An 
explanation is given in terms of the number of nervous 
impulses.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3672. Simonson, E., & Sirkina, G. Untersuchun- 
gen tiber statische Komponente bei Muskelarbeit. 
(Study of the static components of muscular work.) 
Arbettsphysiologie, 1933, 6, 528-552.—Previous ex- 
periments have shown that static work creates a 
comparatively greater oxygen debt than dynamic 
work, and the increase of the respiratory quotient is 
also more important in the former. The present 
experiment finds that these tendencies do not occur 
if the dynamic work gradually becomes more static, 
as in lifting dumbbells at a slower rate. He suspects 
that some of the previous results were due to the 
particular type of work involved.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


3673. Simonson, E., & Sirkina, G. Ueber den 
Einfluss von Belastung Bewegungspausen auf die 
Stimulation von Stoffwechsel und Kreislauf. (The 
effect of the severity of the work and rest pauses on 
metabolism and circulation.) Arbettsphystologie, 1933, 
6, 553—561.—The oxygen debt after slow lifting move- 
ments without pauses was about the same as that 
after more rapid movements with a pause after each, 
the amount of work accomplished being less with 
these pauses. The authors conclude that under 
certain conditions rest pauses are unfavorable.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3674. Sserebrovskaya, M. V. [Methods of group 
investigation of motor phenomena.] Met. Jsuch. 
Reb., 1935, 176-188.—A method for investigating 
the motor ability of children is based on analysis of 
work movements and comparison with experimental 
data. The strength and speed of movements, loco- 
motor coordination, rhythm, exactness, and motor 
endurance are examined.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


3675. Strughold, H., & Jérg, H. Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis der Eigenreflexe der quergestreiften Mus- 
keln beim gesunden Menschen. II. Der Patellar- 
und Achilles-reflex bei willkiirlicher Hyperventilation 
der Lungen. (Contributions to the knowledge of 
reflexes peculiar to striate muscle in healthy persons. 
II. The patellar and Achilles reflex in voluntary 
hyperventilation of the lungs.) Z. Btol., 1933, 94, 
150-158.—The increase of reflex extension by hyper- 
ventilation to the point of apnea is 80%; there is also 
shortening of the refractory phase. The interpreta- 
tion is based on the impoverishment in the blood of 
free Ca ions. Clinically the hyperventilation can 

















serve in reinforcing weakened reflexes.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3676. Ufiand, J. M. Einfluss des Lebensalters, 
des Geschlechts, der Konstitution und des Berufs auf 
die Kraft verschiedener Muskelgruppen. III. Mit- 
teilung: Ueber das dynamometrische Profil bei 
Vertretern verschiedener Berufe. (The influence of 
age and sex, constitution and vocation on the strength 
of different muscle groups. Part III. The dynamo- 
metric profile for representatives of different voca- 
tions.) Arbettsphystologie, 1933, 7, 238-250.—Dy- 
namometric measurements of numerous muscle 
groups on about 6000 subjects are analyzed. Occupa- 
tions requiring great physical effort show greater 
general strength on the part of the worker. Differ- 
ences of 40 or 50% are found in the average strength 
of a particular muscle group for two different occupa- 
tional classes. Certain muscles are superior in certain 
vocations, such as the biceps in bakers and the chest 
muscles in glass blowers.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3677. Ufiand, J M. Einfluss des Lebensalters, 
des Geschlechts, der Konstitution und des Berufs auf 
die Kraft verschiedener Muskelgruppen. IV. Mit- 
teilung: Ueber die dynamometrischen Werte bei 
Miannern und bei Frauen. (Influence of age, sex, 
constitution and vocation on the strength of different 
muscle groups. Part IV: The dynamometric scores 
in men and women.) Arbetisphystologie, 1933, 7, 
251-258.—Taking persons of the same age and occu- 
pation, the men are consistently superior, particularly 
with the biceps, where the difference may be as much 
as 50%. The superiority of the right hand to the 
left is slightly more pronounced in men than in 
women.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3678. Valentine, W. L. Some responses to rota- 
tion. (Film.) Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1933. 
1 reel, 400 feet, 16 mm. $30 sale.—The commoner 
responses to vestibular stimulation by rotation are 
shown. For classroom demonstration the close-up 
of the eyes during post-rotational nystagmus is more 
effective than the actual experiment.—W. L. Valen- 
tine (Ohio State). 

3679. Vannotti, A.. & Magiday, M. Untersuchun- 
gen zum Studium des Trainiertseins. V. Mitteilung: 
Ueber die Capillarisierung der trainerten Muskulatur. 
(Studies of exercise. Part V. The capillaries of exer- 
cised muscles.) Arbeitsphystologie, 1934, 7, 615-622. 
—Histological studies of muscles which had been 
previously tetanized, with special reference to changes 
in the capillaries.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3680. Zevald, L. O. [On the dependence of the 
value of the conditioned reflex on the physical force 
of the stimulus, and on the equilibrium of the exciting 
and hypnotic influences exercised on the cerebral 
hemispheres.] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlov., 1933, 5, 
193-198.—Researches in the Pavlov school have 
estcblished the law of the dependence of the dimen- 
sion of the conditioned reflex on the physical force of 
the stimulus. According to Rickman, the manifesta- 
tion of exact correlation depends, among other things, 
on the state of excitability of the cerebral cortex; if 
the alimentary stimulation is increased, there is a 
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paradoxical phase (in which the strong stimuli provoke 
less effect than the weak) or an equalization phase 
(in which the strong stimuli produce the same effect 
as the weak). The author conducted his experiments 
on 2 dogs, both of whom were excitable and voracious, 
had been raised in complete freedom, were aggressive 
toward other dogs, and liked to sleep. During half a 
year the stimuli did not differ in any way and the 
dependence of the effect on force was absent; the 
equalization phase was manifested frequently, the 
paradoxical phase less often. When the strength of 
one of the stimuli was diminished, the correlation still 
remained the same. When the daily food allowance 
was increased, an exact correlation was established, 
but the dogs developed symptoms of the hypnotic 
state. When the alimentary stimulation was again 
increased by a diminution of the food allowance, the 
hypnotic state disappeared, but the dependence of 
the effect of the strength of the stimulus seemed to 
be absent. When the alimentary stimulation was 
diminished by advancing the customary hour of the 
experiment five hours, the correlation returned to 
normal. The apparent non-conformity of the law 
can be eliminated, then, by adjusting the conditions 
which mask it.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

[See also abstracts 3528, 3576, 3596, 3599, 3604, 
3619, 3624, 3625, 3628, 3681, 3686, 3687, 3695, 
3697, 3722, 3730, 3732, 3791, 3796, 3820, 3858, 
3863, 3938, 3941, 3945, 3949, 3962, 3963, 3964. | 
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3681. Beritov,I.I. [Investigation of the individual 
behavior of dogs. VII. The dynamics of individual 
behavior. ] Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1934, 17, 1187-1197. 
—The psycho-nervous process of imagination taking 
place in the cerebral cortex represents always a single 
integral process and directs always some definite 
behavior. Only one such process can exist. There- 
fore several aims or several signals provoke only one 
unified integral conduct answering only a single 
purpose. With automatization of the individual 
behavior of the dog the motor activity produced by 
conception decreases, for conception no longer directs 
the behavior. But if the automatic behavior ceases 
conception again directs the dog’s behavior.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3682. Buck, J.B. Synchronous flashing of fireflies 
experimentally induced. Science, 1935, 81, 339-340. 
—The author gives a brief review of the reports of the 
occurrence of this phenomenon and of the explana- 
tions which have previously been advanced. It has 
been found that in Photinus pyralis the male flies 
about emitting a short flash every 5.7 seconds (at 
suitable temperature, etc.). The female remains in 
the grass and responds to the flash of some nearby 
male by flashing 2.1 seconds after his flash. Other 
males join and fly toward the same female, flashing 
synchronously with the first male. The author has 
induced this synchronous activity by flashing a flash- 
light 2.1 seconds after the flashes of some particular 
male. As many as 15 or 20 males have been at- 
tracted to the flashlight and these males exhibit the 
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phenomenon of synchronous flashing. It is believed 
that the synchronous flashing spreads to other females 
some distance away by virtue of the greater intensity 
of combined flashes and that this additional female 
attracts to herself a coterie of males which are, of 
course, synchronized with the original group.—E£. H. 

Kemp (Clark). 

3683. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Das Verhalten von 
Octopus nach teilweiser Zerstérung des ‘‘Gehirns.” 
(The behavior of the octopus after partial destruction 
of the brain.) Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1933, 18, 24-70.— 
(he author describes the more characteristic be- 
havioral traits of the trained and untrained octopus 
as a background for his protocols on 79 operated 
specimens. Lesions of different sizes, symmetrically 
and unsymmetrically placed, were made in the cere- 
bral ganglion. The author gives many details, sup- 
ported by drawings, that denote the effects of these 
lesions. Of the many details, the following appear 
to be the more important: the amount of disturbance 
in behavior is positively correlated with the extent 
of the destruction; precise functional localization is 
not found ; asymmetrical lesions give rise to temporary 
distortions of posture and differences in coloration 
of the integument and the movements of the arms of 
the two sides; animals made blind by sectioning of the 
optic tracts are clearly less disturbed than those that 
have been deprived of the optic ganglia.—C. P. Stone 

Stanford). 

3684. Cate, J. ten. L’action de quelques substances 
pharmacologiques sur le ganglion stellaire des 
céphalopodes. (The action of a few pharmacological 
substances on the stellar ganglion of cephalopods). 

lrch. Physiol., 1933, 18, 1-14.—Certain phar- 
macological substances (adrenaline, acetylcholine, 
pilocarpine, nicotine, phenol, and strychnine) are 
capable of affecting the stellar ganglion of the octopus, 
as shown by variations in the functions of the chro- 
matophores and of the musculature of the mantle. 
Atropine and curare do not have any effect on the 
stellar ganglion. Differences in the action of adrena- 
lin, acetylcholine and nicotine, on the one hand, and 
phenol, on the other, upon the chromatophores and 
the muscles of the mantle suggest that they are in- 
nervated by different nervous elements of the stellar 
ganglion.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

3685. Crawford, M. P. Brightness discrimination 
in the rhesus monkey. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1935, 17, 72-162.—Seven young rhesus monkeys, two 
graduate students in psychology, and one seven-year- 
old girl served as subjects for the experiment. Limens 
for brightness discrimination at four absolute levels 
with the light-adapted eye were established by the 
use of the Yerkes-Watson light-discrimination ap- 
paratus. (‘‘The results with human subjects show 
that the Yerkes-Watson light-discrimination appar- 
atus is a more reliable and valid instrument for 
studying brightness vision than has been indicated 
by the work of Graham and Nafe.’’) Apparatus 
constructed for the experiment proper consisted of 
the photometer, the incentive box, the reaction cage, 
and the control table. The average limens found with 
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the two adult human subjects were slightly lower than 
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those of the monkeys on the three upper levels, and a 
great deal lower on the lowest level. A real difference 
in the characteristic shapes of the monkey and human 
brightness-sensitivity curves is indicated. The 
monkeys may be presented with stimuli necessitating 
a brightness discrimination about as fine as that which 
could be made by man over the normal range of day- 
light vision. 20 studies are cited in the bibliography. 
—F, M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


3686. De Kleyn, A., & Versteegh, C. Labyrinthre- 
flexe nach Abschleuderung der Otolithenmembranen 
bei Meerschweinchen. (Labyrinth reflexes after 
detachment of the otolithic membranes in the guinea 
pig.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1933, 232, 454—465.— 
Discussion of observations relative to the existence of 
labyrinth reflexes in guinea pigs examined after a 
violent centrifuging. By this method the otolithic 
membranes are usually detached and functional 
disturbances result. Tonic reflexes can still be pro- 
duced after the detachment. Contrary to the 
opinion of Hasegawa, the reactions of walking in a 
straight line are still present; they are probably a 
function of the semi-circular canals. Occasionally a 
nystagmus is produced in a certain head position. 
The authors accept the explanation that the detached 
membrane was transferred to the cupula.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


3687. Jacobsen, C., & Kennard, M. A. The in- 
fluence of ephedrine sulfate on the reflexes of spinal 
monkeys. J. Pharmacol., 1933, 49, 362—374.—After 
the medulla has been sectioned, the spinal reflexivity 
of monkeys is exaggerated by an injection of sulfate 
of ephedrine, permitting the normal recovery of reac- 
tions abolished by the spinal shock.—M. G. Willough- 
by (Clark). 

3688. Jasper, H. H. L’action des centres nerveux 
sur la fonction du temps dans I’excitabilité des nerfs 
moteurs ducrabe. (The action of the nervous centers 
on the function of time in the stimulation of the motor 
nerves of the crab.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 
113, 230.—The facts relativé to the chronaxies of 
crustaceans present certain divergencies. For the 
nerves sustaining the action of the centers, Jasper 
found very irregular values, with a plurimodal fre- 
quency curve. For the isolated nerve, the dispersion 
of the values is less, and the mode, unique, corresponds 
to 14 ¢.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3689. Maier, N. R. F. The intelligence of white 
rats. (Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Adelbert Ford, 1933. 
1 reel, 400 ft., 16 mm.; also 35 mm. $24 sale.—A 
silent film produced in the Psychological Institute of 
the University of Berlin in 1927. The white rat is 
given preliminary training on an elevated maze, and 
on certain ground routes to the food box. Later, 
portions of the elevated maze are removed, to deter- 
mine whether the rat can reorganize his training and 
adapt himself to the altered situation. Though mak- 
ing one error, the rat is later completely successful in 
attaining a changed mode of approach to the food 
box. This film is of some interest because of implica- 
tions of the Gestalt point of view in animal learning.— 
A. Ford (Lehigh). 
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3690. Maier, N. R. F. The pattern of cortical 
injury in the rat and its relation to mass action. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1934, 60, 409-436.—Rats that had 
been given the Maier reasoning test were subjected 
to cortical destructions. In one group, lesions were 
made through a single trephine opening on right and 
left sides of the skull; in another, through two pairs of 
openings; and in a third, through three. These 
methods of destruction gave rise to lesions varying 
systematically in pattern (chiefly width and length) 
and also in total area removed. Following the opera- 
tions, all animals were given the reasoning test again. 
Upon comparing reasoning test data from animals 
with equal areas of cortex destroyed, it was found that 
the deterioration in reasoning ability was inversely 
proportional to the ratio of length to width of lesions. 
The author concludes that pattern of destruction as 
well as total mass of cortex destroyed is an important 
factor determining the degree of deterioration in 
reasoning ability following the lesions.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


3691. Metfessel, M. Roller canary song produced 
without learning from external sources. Sctence, 1935, 
81, 470.—Twelve roller canaries were born and reared 
in sound-proof cages, without hearing the song of any 
non-isolated bird. Eight were males, four females. 
Daily recordings of their vocal responses were made 
on aluminum disks, motion picture films, or strobo- 
photographic records. Taken together, the songs of 
the isolated birds produced all the effects which are 
observed in the song of the mature roller canary.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


3692. Orr, D. W., & Windle, W. F. The develop- 
ment of behavior in chick embryos: the appearance 
of somatic movements. J. comp. Neurol., 1934, 60, 
271-285.—Before local reflexes in embryonic chicks 
can be elicited by mechanical stimulation, there is 
considerable spontaneous activity in the form of 
‘“‘swimming’’ movements, involving the trunk, limbs, 
and tail. These relatively complex movements follow 
earlier trunk flexions that may be observed in 4-day 
chicks. The first response to external stimulation 
appears to be a local reflex, first seen at 6% to 7 days 
of incubation. It consists of a lateral extension of 
the wing, followed by a quick adduction movement. 
The relation of first local reflexes to more primitive 
general patterns of movement is discussed; the 
authors’ findings are correlated with those of Kuo, 
who covered the same ground some years earlier; and 
a summary of motor behavior of chick embryos be- 
tween 4 and 9 days of incubation is given.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 


3693. Thorndike, R. L. Organization of behavior 
in the albino rat. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1935, 17, 
1—70.—The present study carries the current question 
as to the organization of behavior into the realm of 
comparative psychology. 64 albino rats were given 
the following tests: revolving-wheel activity cage, 
Warner-Warden maze (2 patterns), elevated T maze 
(2 patterns), Jenkins circular problem box, latch 
problem box, Warner’s conditioned-response test, 
Columbia obstruction apparatus. Reliabilities of the 
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scores were obtained as well as intercorrelations of 
scores. Thurstone’s center-of-gravity method of 
factor analysis was then applied. Corrected reliabili- 
ties, for the most part, ran from .70 to .95. Positive 
correlations were found in about 85% of the cases, 
although most of them were quite low. Thurstone’s 
center-of-gravity method of factor analysis revealed 
the following factors: (1) docility—maze-!earning, 
intelligence, tameness; (2) transfer—distinguishing 
early from later tests; (3) a factor specific to the 
different conditioned-response scores. The _ bib- 
liography contains 41 citations.—F. M. Teagarden 
(Pittsburgh). 

3694. Valentine, W. L. The hunger drive in the 
white rat. (Film.) Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 
1932. 1 reel, 400 feet, 16mm. $30 sale-—A demon- 
stration of Warden’s method of measuring drives. 
Single rats, after varying periods of starvation, are 
shown crossing a simplified grill. Fairly technical for 
beginning classes. Suitable for comparative classes.— 
W. L. Valentine (Ohio State). 

3695. Valentine, W.L. A genetic study of manipu- 
lation. (Film.) Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1934. 
1 reel, 375 feet, 16 mm. $30 sale.—A demonstration 
of the inadequacy of the manipulatory organs in some 
of the lower animals, particularly in the rat and the 
monkey, when compared with the facile hands of the 
human.—W. L. Valentine (Ohio State). 


3696. Van Essen, J. Das Problem des tierischen 
Raumgedichtnisses. (The problem of spatial mem- 
ory in animals.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 132, 335-348.- 
Instances are drawn from the behavior of pigeons to 
support a theory of spatial memory which rejects the 
engram hypothesis and postulates instead the per- 
sistence of an affective structuring of the life-space of 
the organism.— R. B. MacLeod (Swarthmore). 


3697. Weiss, P. Function of de-afferented amphi- 
bian limbs. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 3, 
436-438.—Experiments using toads and axolotls were 
performed to investigate the problem of the signifi- 
cance of afferent excitations for the establishment and 
persistence of motor functions in amphibia. Limbs 
were de-afferented by removing all the spinal ganglia 
and attached dorsal roots of the limb segments. In 
one series, the sympathetic system within the de- 
afferented area, including ganglia and rami communi- 
cantes, was also removed. It was found that no 
essential change from normal could be noticed in the 
performance of all locomotor functions after bilateral 
de-afferentation of the hind limbs, or of the fore limbs 
of the toad, whether or not the sympathetic system 
was still present. When both hind and fore limbs were 
de-afferented, extreme apathy and almost complete 
lack of ‘‘spontaneous’’ movements resulted. However, 
coordination was present when the animal could be 
induced to move. Tonus was also found to be normal. 
Neither the view that the maintenance of the tonic 
posture requires proprioceptive control nor the 
assumption that the sympathetic nervous system is 
essential is substantiated by these experiments.— P. 
Seckler (Charity Organization Society, Hartford 
Conn. ) 
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3698. Weyrauch, W. K. Die Wiederholungsten- 
denz. (The tendency towards repetition.) Biol. 
Zbl., 1933, 53, 258-270.—The tendency to repeat 
again a cycle of behavior just completed has long been 
noted in human and animal behavior. The nest be- 
havior of the solitary wasps (Ammophiila) illustrates 
the tendency among insects. A mason bee (Osmia 
rufa) was observed to continue to build empty cells 
after food storage and egg-laying ceased. This repeti- 
tion tendency is exceptional or pathological, while that 
of the wasps is normal.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

3699. Young, R. T. ‘‘Sleep” aggregation in the 
beetle Altica bimarginata. Science, 1935, 81, 435- 
436.—Notes on the cluster formation of these insects 
on tree trunks during a period of inactivity.—L. A. 
Riggs (Clark). 

See also abstracts 3536, 3586, 3587, 3601, 3604, 

3605, 3608, 3617, 3619, 3622, 3635, 3636, 3656, 

3658, 3742, 3760, 3939. ] 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 

3700. Bernstein, F., & Machol, R. The detection 
of linkage in human families. Proc. roy. Soc., 117B, 
63-68.—A critical review of Hogben’s papers (1934) 
of the same title published earlier in Proc. roy. Soc. 
It is maintained that Hogben’s demonstration of the 
untenability of Bernstein's proof of the independence 
of certain blood groups is invalid.—F. C. Barilett 

Cambridge, England). 

3701. Hoffmann, A. Erbbiologie und Eugenik im 
Rahmen der padagogischen Menschenkunde. (Biol- 
ogy of heredity and eugenics in the framework of 
pedagogical anthropology.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 
34, 241-259.—Brief consideration of the contradictory 
ideas in the study of heredity and environment. The 
author's point of view seeks to bring these extreme 
theses together, insisting, however, upon the essential 
role of innate dispositions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3702. Petrén, A. Den svenska steriliseringslagen 
jamte féljdforfattningar. (The Swedish sterilization 
law according to all relevant documents.) Soc.-med. 
Tidskr., 1935, 12, 21-29.—Comprehensive summary of 
Swedish legislation in regard to sterilization.— V. 
Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research ). 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 

3703. Alexander, F., & Healey, W. D. Ein Opfer 
der Verbrechermoral und eine nichtentdeckte Diebin. 
Zwei Analysen Krimineller. I. Der Fall Sigrid Amen- 
son. (A victim of the criminal mores and an unde- 
tected thief. Two analyses of criminals. I. The 
Sigrid Amenson case.) Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 5-43.— 
[he patient was a kleptomaniac who voluntarily 
sought relief through psychoanalysis before she was 
apprehended. The analysis could not be completed 
and the conflict was not successfully resolved, although 
its symptom, the tendency to steal, was largely re- 
moved. The patient's father was a thief, and analysis 
revealed a bisexual tendency in her, the unresolved 
Oedipus complex being combined with identification 
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with the father. There was little or no normal sexual 
satisfaction. Articles expressing or symbolizing the 
feminine were the things most frequently stolen. 
There were several motives operating in conjunction 
with the central conflict. The case study is to appear 
in the authors’ book Roots of Crime.— H. D. Spoerl 
(Northeastern). 


3704. [Anon.)] VII* conférence des psychanalystes 
de langue francais (Paris). (Seventh conference of 
French-speaking psychoanalysts, Paris.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1933, 6, 88-104.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3705. Astvazaturov, M. I. [A survey of modern 
doctrines of dream symbolism and their diagnostic 
value. ] Sovetsk. vrach. Gaz., 1935, No. 1, 1-10.— 
Dreams consisting of separate images not connected 
with the general associative process, beyond the con- 
trol of consciousness and having more or less definite 
emotional character, must be considered as the display 
of basal sector activity depending on cortical inhibi- 
tion.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3706. Besterman, T., & Gatty, O. Report of an 
investigation into the mediumship of Rudi Schneider. 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1934, 42, 251-285.—A 
detailed and technical account of the procedure fol- 
lowed in observing this ‘“‘physical medium.”’ The en- 
tire 55 sittings gave only negative results.—J. B. 
Rhine (Duke). 

3707. Bierman, B. N. [Hypno-susceptibility in 
neuroses and its physiological basis.] Arkh. biol. 
Nauk, 1934, 36, No. 1, 3-12.—A specific phase of 
cortical inhibition in the so-called ‘‘second signal 
system” (not in the subcortical sphere) can be con- 
sidered as a physiological substratum of suggestibility. 
The difference in hypno-susceptibility observed both 
in various forms of neurosis and in normal individuals 
is caused by peculiarities of their cortical dynamics 
and the mutual relation between the strengths of the 
cortex and subcortex. Experimenting on hypno- 
susceptibility should be one of the means of defining 
the type of the higher nervous activity both in its 
formal forms and in its pathological functional de- 
flections, i.e., in neuroses.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3708. Bonaparte, M. L’homme et son dentiste. 
(Man and his dentist.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1933, 
6, 84-87.—See VIII: 3087.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3709. Bornstein, S. A. Ein Beitrag zur Psycho- 
analyse des Paidagogen. (Contribution to the psy- 
choanalysis of the teacher.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 
1933, 7, No. 8-9.—The analysis of an unusually 
talented teacher throws light on some problems con- 
cerned with the unconscious motives underlying 
sublimation in the field of pedagogy and the causes 
of disturbances arising in the practice of this profes- 
sion. The patient as a child had already made up her 
mind to teach ‘‘barefoot,”’ later ‘‘poor’’ children. She 
had even then ideas about “‘freedom’’ and in her 
handling of her younger siblings showed an intuitive 
understanding of their instinctive needs. Identifying 
with a beloved grandmother who loved her too, she 
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found an ego-syntonic way out of her Oedipus com- 
plex, for she noted the tenderness of her father toward 
her grandmother as against his casual attitude toward 
the mother of his twelve children. Sublimation in 
pedagogy meant that she could raise others’ children 
and do it better than her ambivalent mother had done 
with hers. Her sympathy was for the down-trodden 
child, with whom she identified herself. By love she 
would show that it could progress and was not so bad 
as thought. Thus she proved that she too was not so 
bad as she believed her father had thought her. Her 
actual goodness in childhood was superimposed on 
anxiety about her father’s anger at her supposed wild- 
ness. Additional guilt came from her attitude toward 
a younger less gifted brother, whom she never helped 
in his studies as she did other children, on account of 
her penis envy. Her later success with backward 
children was in one sense a compensation. Difficulty 
arose in her relations with the parents of her pupils, 
whom she antagonized because of the unsolved 
Oedipus situation, i.e., her unconscious fantasy of the 
avenging mother. With children her success came 
from the fact that they satisfied her early desires, but 
they were the ones she sacrificed in these crucial 
situations.—M. H. Briehl (New York City). 

3710. Cook, T. W. A case of abnormal reproduc- 
tion during sleep. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 
465-470.—The principals in the story are four girls. 
One of them is known to talk in her sleep. One night 
two of the yirls try to get her to tell about a “‘date”’ 
she has had with a young man. On her refusal, they 
suggest that as soon as she is asleep she will give them 
the details. About 10 minutes after she is asleep, the 
three girls are surprised to hear her relate all of her 
conversation of the evening of the ‘‘date,”’ the recital 
lasting for two and one-half hours. In the morning, 
the girl was ‘‘a wreck’’ and very hoarse. Some time 
later there was a second very similar episode which 
was interrupted at the end of 20 minutes by the 
listeners awakening the sleep-talker. Such minute 
recall of conversation extending over several hours is 
very unusual. Explanations for the cause are sug- 
gested as a form of hypnosis or hysteria. There is 
some evidence of a neurotic background in the sub- 
ject’s history.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3711. Crol, N. M., & Bonnegarde, E. M. [States 
of twilight consciousness, their origin and structure. ] 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 5, 25-37.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3712. Cummins, H. Notes on ‘‘Walter’” thumb 
prints of the ‘‘Margery” seances. Proc. Soc. psych. 
Res., Lond., 1935, 43, 15-23.—Introductory note by 
the editor, W. H. Salter (3 pp.). More evidence that 
the thumb prints produced in dark-seances are those 
of a living man, rather than the dead ‘‘Walter.” A 
refutation of Thorogood, Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Res. 
(see VIII: 4085).—J. B. Rhine (Duke). 

3713. Dolin, A.O. [Objective investigation of the 
elements of individual experience by means of ex- 
perimental hypnosis.] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1934, 36, 
28-52.—The method of experimental hypnosis was 
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applied for the physiological analysis of a certain form 
of hysteria, hysterical puerilism, in which there is a 
singular decrease of intellectual activity accompanied 
by childish behavior and habits. The patients were 
hypnotized, the age corresponding to their behavior 
was suggested to them, and after transferring them 
into the somnambulistic waking state they had to 
draw, write and model anything they wished; a con- 
versation with the patient had the aim of ascertaining 
the limits of the experiment and the general mental 
horizon of the patient within the suggested age. A 
peculiar “profile of development”’ of the individual 
behavior was obtained. The author concludes that 
in the investigated cases alleviated restitution and 
reproduction of vital situations took place, being 
corrected by subsequent vital experience because the 
past and present in the formation of personality is a 
continuous process of mutual changes, transforma- 
tions and reconstructions.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


3714. Driesch, H. Memory in its relation to 
psychical research. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1935, 43, 
1-15.—Driesch holds that remembering is shown by 
the results of brain injuries not to depend upon 
localized engrammata, although the brain functions 
in some essential way in remembering. This fact, 
along with the fact of improved remembering in 
hypnotic trance, leads him to suggest that the ego 
may simply use the brain as an object in ‘‘psy- 
chometry.’’ This means that the brain does not 
possess material engrammata, but is itself in relation 
with something which reveals the mind’s past experi- 
ences as past. This ‘“psychometric’’ hypothesis of 
memory is shown to fit with some of the facts of 
remembering, and to offer a solution for some prob- 
lems. The paper had been read before the English 
S. P. R.—J. B. Rhine (Duke). 


3715. Freud, A. Die Erziehung des Kleinkindes 
vom psychoanalytischen Standpunkt aus. (The 
training of the infant from the psychoanalytic view- 
point.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1934, 8, 17-25.—The 
conflicting aims of pedagogy (the limitation of the 
instinctual activity of the child and the development 
of the child’s personality) reflect the lack of harmony 
between society’s aims in education and the nature 
of the child. But psychoanalysis throws light on 
various types of behavior, which reveals how psycho- 
logical forces in the child’s development help the 
pedagogue attain society's aims in training the child. 
In the auto-erotic period, when the child’s own body is 
the source of all instinctual gratification, the peda- 
gogue has no control over the child. But the period 
of oral, anal and sadistic activity is a brief one and 
the child passes to the stage where love is directed to 
an outside object, usually the mother and the father 
(the Oedipus situation). In this stage the child be- 
comes more accessible to training, as parent and 
nursery school teacher now have control over the in- 
fant through the power they possess to give or with- 
draw love, to inflict punishment or injury or to use 
threats. The downfall of the Oedipus situation occurs 
through the child’s surrendering his desires regarding 
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the complete possession of his love object to the ex- 
clusion of the other parent and the siblings, and in- 
corporating in himself instead his mental picture of 
and those characteristics of the object 
often those least pleasing to 
him. This bit of the object in him, called the super- 
ego, child with the authority that the 
parent or pedagogue formerly had. The pedagogue 
now has the super-ego as an ally in the work of con- 
trolling the child’sego. The resulting obedience of the 
child, if exploited too intensely, can drive him into a 
wwever Identification with the love ob- 
ject marks the end of infancy, and the teacher in this 
has a far easier task thé an the nursery teacher.- 
M. H. Briehl (New York City). 


3716 —— S. La tabou de la virginité. (The 


the love object 
which impressed him, 


rules the 


neurosis, h 


stage 


virginity yu Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1933, 6, 
1-17 R R Willoughby (Clark). 

3717. Gahagan, L. The form and function of a 
series of dreams. !. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 


404—408 The dream series began when the subject 
was 11% years of age and continued with varying 
frequency until she was 1834 vears, at which time the 
apparently terminated. The initial dream was 
a reproduction of an actual traumatic episode. The 
affective status of the subject at the beginning of the 


series 


dream series was that of a feeling of inferiority. The 

feriority feeling diminished as the series progressed, 
and was fina replaced by an attitude of self- 
confidence which terminated the series and which 


coincided with her entry into college, where she felt 

adequate to cope with new social problems.—C. H. 
n (Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 

3718. Granich, L. A systematic translation of 

psychoanalytic concepts. II. The sex instinct and 


sublimation. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 390- 
396.—Abnormal behavior is not caused by any pe- 
culiar mechanism. It may be translated into the 
famili: ar and orthodox terms of stimulus, response, 
and learning. Several examples are given. Sublima- 
tion consists essentially of acquiring adequate re- 


Coprophilia is of 


certain potent stimuli. 
not to the infant. 


erest to the analyst, 


re ont 


ir al 

is not until late infancy that the child is taught 
disgust and shame at evacuation, and the act is 
weighted with moral and esthetic significance and 
related to eroticism. Until then, the infant's attitude 
seems to be quite matter-of-fact. Since body tabus 


are evidently social in origin, nature could not endow 
the human infant with an instinct to expose himself. 
lisplaying the person and attracting attention are 
reactions. The latter appears as soon 
as the infant learns that crying will bring feeding, 
relief, or « [he former may come from the 


aressing. 


desire to play with or manipulate clothing, the re- 
straint and discomfort caused by clothing, or the 


desire to be dressed again and fussed over by the adult. 
Religious conversion involves ‘‘stress,’’ an emotional 
crisis and relaxation. —C. H. Johnson (Boston 


Psychopathi 


3719. Harding, M. E. Woman’s mysteries; an- 
Longmans, 


Hospital 


cient and modern. New York: Green, 
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1935. Pp. 358. $3.50.—An analytical psychologist 
of the Jung school returns to ancient mythology and 
symbolism in an attempt to aid women in an under- 
standing of their emotional problems and develop- 
ment.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3720. Hope, C. A note on the recent experiments 
with Rudi Schneider. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1934, 42, 310-315.—J. B. Rhine (Duke). 


3721. Jastrow, J. Wish and wisdom. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1935. Pp. xiv + 394. $3.50.—A 
presentation in popular form of the thesis that the 
wish to believe is in constant danger of overwhelming 
rational judgment, supported by numerous wittily 
elaborated case studies of historic instances in which 
judgment has been so overwhelmed. Among the 
famous cases described are those of Kaspar Hauser, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s fairies, the devil cults, 
Mesmer, Madame Blavatsky, the ouija board, Eusa- 
pia Paladino, Patience Worth, the Elberfeld horses, 
phrenology and palmistry, numerology, Jaeger’s 
woolens, flat-earth hypotheses, Od emanations, auras, 
and ectoplasm.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3722. Kubie, L. S. Uber die Beziehung zwischen 
dem bedingten Reflex und der psychoanalytischen 
Technik. (On the relation between the conditioned 
reflex and the psychoanalytical technique.) Imago, 
Lps., 1935, 21, 44-49.—Pavlov’s views on excitation 
and inhibition, which he derives from his considera- 
tion of the conditioned reflex, serve in a number of 
ways to support the theory of psychoanalysis and to 
sanction its technique. Thus, just as animals relax 
when out of danger, by virtue of inhibition, the patient 
grows sleepy when positively helped at some point in 
analysis. Pavlov’s formulation of inhibition applies 
to phenomena of resistance. ‘Involuntary free 
association’’ receives substantiation from Pavlov’s 
concept of serial conditioned reflexes. The condi- 
tioned reflex explains many of the “‘illogical’’ connec- 
tions discovered by the psychoanalytical technique.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3723. Leuba, J. Analyse rapide d’une névrose 
d’angoisse @ base de complexe de castration. (Brief 
analysis of an anxiety neurosis with a castration com- 
plex basis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1933, 6, 61-83.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


24. Naumova, V. V. [Acoustic hallucinations 
and acoustic eidetism. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, 
No. 6, 129-130.—The author investigated eidetism 
in some eidetics and non-eidetics, as well as in mental 
patients with or without acoustic hallucinations, 
using the method of E. Popov (duration of the tuning- 
fork sound). It was found that mental patients with 
acoustic hallucinations reveal phenomena of acoustic 
eidetism, the same in days of hallucinations as in 
previous and subsequent days. The regularity in the 
appearance of this phenomenon permitted forecast- 
ing, in certain cases, the development of hallucinatory 
outbursts. In accordance with the clinical conception 
of receptivity disorders the author holds the acoustic 
eidetism to be an intermediate state in the develop- 
ment of hallucination.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad) 
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3725. Odier, C. La théorie de Freud et son évolu- 
tion. (Freud's theory and its evolution.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1933, 6, 18-60.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3726. Pandrea, P. Psihanaliza judiciara. (Ju- 
dicial psychoanalysis.) Bucharest: 1934. Pp. 131. 
Lei 60.—The judge should use psychoanalysis as a 
mean of exploring and understanding a criminal’s 
personality. Practical hints in relation to this 
problem.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


3727. Payne, S. M. A conception of femininity. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1935, 15, 18-33.—In order for 
a woman to exercise her full genital functions, the 
following psychological characteristics are required: 
(1) receptivity rather than passivity, (2) a capacity 
to tolerate repeated periodical variations in her 
secondary narcissism (associated with menstruation, 
conception, pregnancy, childbirth, and lactation), 
(3) the ability to sublimate characteristics belonging 
to the opposite sex, without destroying her true sex, 

) “femininity may be said to demand a willingness to 
receive and retain, coordinated with a wish to ‘give 
out,’ the change of pattern being inherent in the 
pattern of the sexual function.’’ The points are 
clarified by examples.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3728. Popov, E. A. [Visual hallucinations and 
visual eidetism in delirium tremens.]  Soveisk. 
Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 6, 126-128.—The author 
studied visual eidetism in patients suffering from 
delirium tremens with visual hallucinations. It has 
been noted that in most delirious patients phenomena 
of visual eidetism appeared during the first 24-48 
hours after the cessation of hallucinations. Later on 
the eidetic capacity disappears entirely. In cor- 
respondence with his general conception of the re- 
ceptor disorders the author considers eidetism to be 
an intermediate stage between the normal state and 
hallucinations.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3729. Sachs, H. Spittelers Erdenfahrt. Bemerk- 
ungen zu Robert Faesi, ‘‘Spittelers Weg und Werk.” 
(Spitteler’s fortunes. Observations on Robert Faesi’s 
Spitteler’s Life and Work.) Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 
92-96.—Faesi’s biography of the Swiss poet Carl 
Spitteler (1845-1924) is summarized and praised. It 
appears that the biographer did not deal adequately 
with the psychological possibilities. Spitteler thrived 
on frustration and disappointments, and in general, 
produced only when setbacks had been achieved.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3730. Schilder, P. Psychoanalyse und bedingte 
Reflexe. (Psychoanalysis and conditioned reflexes. ) 
Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 50-66.—The bearings of Pav- 
lov’s formulations upon analytical psychology rarely 
amount to more than analogies. In so far as condi- 
tioned reflexes are limited to actual reflexes, the 
system does not do justice to psychoanalytical find- 
ings. It is elementaristic, and as physiology it is 
oversimplified. In so far as the term applies to 
activities of a higher order and more generalized na- 
ture, it is inappropriately used. These conclusions 
are specifically true of the comparison between in- 


hibition, as Pavlov conceives it, and the phenomena o 
repression. While many of Pavlov’s facts must be 
admitted, they cannot be stretched to cover the data 


of dynamic psychology. ‘‘We have our choice. We 
must give up either the view of personality as a whole 
and of totalities and configurations in general, or 


Pavlov’s theory of a mosaic of excitations and inhibi 
tions. We cannot retain both views.’’— //. D. Spoerl 
(Northeastern ) 


3731. Stanescu, I. Psihanaliza in vedere a medi- 
cinei legale. (Psychoanalysis in view of legal medi- 
cine.) Bucharest: 1933. Pp. 39. Lei 35.—A brief 
presentation of psychoanalysis followed by a series of 
practical considerations in relation to its use in legal 
medicine.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania 

3732. Stradling, R., & Laird, D. A. Further data 
on the handedness of sleep. /. abnorm. soc. Psych 
1935, 29, 462-464.—Among the subjects were found 
161 who were dominatingly right-handed and 31 
who were dominatingly left-handed. With the right 
hand group, 52% went to sleep on their right side and 
24% on their left. In the cases of the left-hand group 
54%, went to sleep on their right and 39% on their 
left. Questions about the position during sleep gave 
figures which might be interpreted to show better 
sleep in the habitual position, but the differences wer 
very small and some instances tended to sugge 
other implications.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Ps} 
pathic Hospital ). 

3733. Thomas, E. S. The fire walk. /r 
psych. Res., Lond., 1934, 42, 292-309.—A criti 
analysis of the reports of eye-witnesses of the vari 
fire-walking ceremonies in Asia, Oceania, Afri 
Bulgaria, and Spain. Thomas emphasizes the 


of adequate details of observation in most reports 
as well as the need of accurate criteria for judgment 
of just what a native’s foot can normally endure 
He concludes that the protective ash, previous cold 
bathing, calloused foot-soles, and some other condi- 
tions seem to relegate the fire-walk to a class whose 


abnorma! element does not transcend the limits 
aypaete trance.—J. B. Rhine (Duke 

3734. Thouless, R. H. Review: Dr. J. B. Rhine, 
‘heten-Ganeens Perception.” Proc. Soc. p 
Lond., 1935, 43, 24-37.—Much attention is given t 
Rhine’s criticism of Coover’s work on telepa in 
which Rhine showed that Coover probably had 
evidence of extra-sensory perception without realizing 
it. Thouless himself recomputed Coover’s data and 
agreed with Rhine that it did not warrant the nega- 
tive conclusions of Coover. Reviewing Rhine’ >'s work 
itself, Thouless emphasized Rhine's simple and easil 
repeated techniques for separate measurement 
telepathy and clairvoyance. He points to the novel 
feature of the relatively large number of subjects 
Rhine discovered, but, while granting that one or tu 
of the subjects demonstrated extra-sensory percepti 
he claims, among other criticisms, that the details 
the report are insufficient for him to accept this c 
clusion for all of Rhine’s subjects. He states, hoy 
ever, that Rhine has shifted the burden of proof t 
those who deny that extra-semsory perception is a 
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fairly common capacity, and that he has provided the 
means of finding out.—J. B. Rhine (Duke). 


[See also abstracts 3510, 3525, 3543, 3588, 3643, 
3684, 3687, 3748, 3820, 3856, 3881. ) 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 

3735. Amir, M. I] travestitismo in Batavia. 
(Transvestism in Batavia.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 
1934, 54, 896-900 [he author describes the great 
frequency of sexual inversion in the Far East in the 
form of males dressing as females. Some of these 
sexual degenerates exercise female professions, such 
as cooking, sewing, laundering, and some are even 
housewives.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

3736. Berrien, F. K. A study of juvenile patients 
in a mental hospital attending public school. /. 
Psychol., 1935, 29, 434—454.—This in- 
vestigation of six high school students, who were 
enrolled in the regular public schools while patients 
in an institution for psychiatric cases, revealed that 
as a group they had made a satisfactory adjustment. 
leacher opinion revealed individual differences in the 
No marked social or scholastic difficul- 
discovered. A comparison of early 
history more recent behavior revealed great 
improvement in most cases with respect to the psy- 
chopathic tendencies which originally caused commit 


aonorem SOx 


adjustment 
ties could e 


h 
with 


ment. A follow-up of three cases formerly attending 
school as hospital patients disclosed that only one 
remained in school for more than a year after being 


aced on furloug! he other two had made reason- 
ible adjustments considering the enormous economic 
handicaps under which they lived.—C. H. Johnson 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3737. Billstrém, J. En férsummad sida av psyko- 
terapiproblemet. (A neglected aspect of the problem of 
psychotherapy.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1935, 12, 29-32. 
Che writer pleads for more extensive use of polyclinical 
procedure in psychotherapy.—V. Coucheron-Jari 

Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

3738. Birnbaum, K. Methodologische Prinzipien 
fiir pathographische Studien. (Methodological prin- 
ciples for the study of pathography Acta psychol., 
Hague, 1935, 1, 39-44.—Pathography is defined as 
ly of biographies from a pathological point of 
Such a study affords excellent data on the 
f pathological forces and psychopathic 

the lives and works of men. In this 
suggests certain procedures for 


boston 


th tuc 


+} mfhor 


pape ne AuLNnOT 

attacking this difficult and uncertain field. By the 
use of the methods of pathography, the psychologist 
or the physician may obtain valuable clinical and 
psychiatric data, as well as a view of the whole per- 
sonality of the patient. Pathography has already 
proven useful in studies of genius and in psycho- 
analysis, when an attempt is made to get at subjective 


as well as objective knowledge of human life.—J. L. 
Kennedy (Brown). 

3739. Bogolepov, N. K., Griner, V. A., & Tcherniak, 
L.F. [Active therapy in a neuro-mental dispensary. } 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 5, 106-111.—Data 
on active therapy in mental cases. Among the 
patients so treated were some who were for a time 
incapable of working, others who were permanently 
incapable, and persons with some remnants of work 
capacity. The patients were organized in work 
brigades with foremen, but the work itself was indi- 
vidualized. There were chip carving, painting wood 
and materials, knitting, wicker work, toy making, 
sewing and repairing linen, gardening, etc. The 
patients took part in socialistic competition. Rhyth- 
mical gymnastics were of great therapeutic value, 
being one of the forms of collective work. The 
mental condition of the patients was better in the 
educative process, which included in the work therapy 
visits to theaters, movies, wireless, conferences, and 
gymnastics.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3740. Bustamente, M. Historiales clinicos de 
neurosis obsesiva. (Clinical histories of obsessional 
neurosis.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 749-788.— 
Four clinical studies in which analysis of symptoms 
of psychasthenia following the psychodiagnostic 
method of Rorschach has been made. The phe- 
nomena are interpreted from the viewpoint of Freud. 
—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

3741. Celetzky, V. V., & Gilula, I. O. [Influence 
of benzine on the nervous system. ] Sovetsk. Psikh- 
onevrol., 1934, No. 5, 99-105.—The authors studied 
the nervous systems of 105 workmen coming profes- 
sionally in touch with benzine. It was stated that the 
action of benzine on the human organism may 
produce a state of acute poisoning, drunkenness, or a 
state of continuous benzine influence. The first stage 
has symptoms of functional disorders of the nervous 
system of the type of hysterical reactions. The 
neuro-mental state of workmen in their usual working 
conditions showed no specific chronic benzine symp- 
toms.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3742. Church, C. F. Functional studies of the 
nervous system in experimental beriberi. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1935, 111, 660-680.—After a review of the 
literature on the effects of the lack of vitamin B (B:), 
the beriberi or “‘polyneuritis’’ vitamin, a study of 
B (B,) deficient Wistar rats was reported. The 
deficient rats showed changes in tonus, ataxia and 
disturbances of equilibrium, and hyperexcitability 
as compared with vitamin-fed rats. Action-current 
studies showed that the involvement resulting in 
ataxia was not due to peripheral nerve or ending 
impairment. The duration of nystagmus indicated 
progressive involvement of the vestibular apparatus. 
Symptoms disappeared rapidly on treatment with 
B (B,) vitamin. It is suggested that the chief nervous 
manifestations of beriberi in the rat can be accounted 
for by lesions in the vestibular nuclei, and that due to 
the rapid disappearance of symptoms, findings of 
disturbances of tissue metabolism are preferable to 
other findings of hemorrhages and congestion as a 
primary causal explanation.—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


3743. Dawson, W. S. Aids to psychiatry. (3rd 


ed.) London, Baltimore: Bailliere, Tindall and Cox; 
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Williams & Wilkins, 1934. Pp. 318. $1.50.—This 
book of twenty-seven chapters was written for the 
medical student and the general practitioner to give 
a concise description of the problems of psychiatry. 
The first six chapters deal with the psychological 
aspects of the problem, psychopathology, the causa- 
tion of mental disorders, their classification, and the 
various theories of the neuroses. The next five 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of the psycho- 
neuroses, and the next four to the major functional 
psychoses. The next six chapters deal with toxic 
psychoses, alcoholism, general paralysis, epilepsy, 
nervous degenerative diseases, and mental disorders 
associated with physical disease. There follows a 
chapter each on differential diagnosis, mental defi- 
ciency, legal aspects of insanity, case-taking, and 
mental hygiene. The book is indexed —M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3744. Dretler, J. Ueber die Stérungen der In- 
telligenz bei Encephalitis epidemica chronica. (On 
disturbances of intelligence in chronic epidemic 
encephalitis.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1933, 30, 287-298; 31, 39-58.—The author gave a 
series of varied tests, giving some attention to each 
of the mental functions, to 10 patients. Although the 
results differ in detail in the various patients, there 
is evidence that there are progressive disturbances of 
the mental functions in all.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol. ) 


3745. Ellenberger, H. F. Le syndrome psycholo- 
gique de la catatonie. (The psychological syndrome 
of catatonia.) Poitiers: (Thése de Méd. de Paris), 
1933.—The author defines the term ‘‘catatonia,’’ and 
criticizes Baruk’s and Claude’s theories. He insists 
on the polymorphism and cyclic evolution of the 
syndrome, as well as on its primitive character. 
According to the author, catatonia is not an isolated 
function, but a total disturbance of the mental life. 
The special characteristics of the motor disturbance 
are found again in sentient and instinctive dis- 
turbances. Negativism is the chief characteristic; 
it serves to compensate for the loss of the feeling of 
personality. Catatonia is favored by a schizoid 
constitution and certain environmental conditions; 
it bears a close relation to hysteria.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3746. Emerson, C. P. The nervous patient. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1935. Pp. 453. $4.00.— 
This volume of 30 chapters was written for the general 
practitioner of medicine to give him an appreciation 
of the psychological aspects of the medical conditions 
met in private practice, since two-thirds of all patients 
seek medical aid for ‘“‘nervousness.’” The author dis- 
cusses the interrelationships of soma and psyche, the 
role of the endocrine glands, the influence of emotions 
and conditioning experiences, and the force of consti- 
tutional factors. Next the various physical systems 
and their more common ailments are discussed, with 
an exposition of the significance of psychological 
reactions, attitudes, and factors. Organic nervous 
reaction types and disturbances of physiological 
functions are next elaborated, with emphasis upon 
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psychological trends and behavior. A chapter follows 
on the ontogenesis of the personality and the role of 
the common mental mechanisms in the forming of 
personality reaction types. The next 8 chapters are 
devoted to an exposition of psychoneuroses, psy- 
choses, epilepsy, and defective states, with particular 
discussion of the psychological values. Throughout, 
the psychological approach and methods of psycho- 
therapy are indicated for the practitioner. A limited 
bibliography is given for each chapter and the book is 
indexed,— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3747. Epstein, A. L. [Somato-biological sketches 
in psychiatry. Posture reflexes of sleep, and their 
clinical significance. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, 
No. 5, 5-16.—The postures of sleep in man are 
constant, typical, and universal, and vary in the posi- 
tion of the sleeper. They are the more marked the 
heavier the sleep is; especially well expressed are the 
postures in the somnolent state and in various kinds 
of pathological sleepiness. The objective and subjec- 
tive features of sleep postures are the following: a 
tendency to the embryo position, adduction of the 
extremities, grasping or resting postures; subjectively 
the sleep postures are felt as a spastic state of tied or 
chained body, an agreeable or disagreeable feeling. 
Usually the postures of sleep vanish with sleepiness, 
but in protracted somnolence they may be retained 
longer. The postures of sleep belong to posture re- 
flexes, and their origin is connected with somnolence. 
Posture reflexes of sleep are very important for the 
mechanism of psychomotor retention in depression, 
the mechanism of stupor, catatonic postures, the 
phenomena of abulia, etc.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3748. Erickson, M. H. A study of an experimental 
neurosis hypnotically induced in a case of ejaculatio 
praecox. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1935, 15, 34-50.—A 
complex paralleling and symbolizing the patient's 
neurosis of ejaculatio praecox was hypnotically in- 
duced. After the patient relived, abreacted, and 
gained insight into the suggested conflict, he was 
found to have recovered from his original neurosis. 
Emphasis is placed upon the practicability of hypnosis 
as an experimental procedure in the analysis of per- 
sonality disturbances.—E. R. Hitlgard (Stanford 

3749. Esteves, J. El trabajo en los dementes pre- 
coces. (Work in cases of dementia praecox.) Arch. 
argent. Psicol. norm. patol., 1933-1934, 1, 67-72.— 
Some types of dementia patients are able to work and 
motor activity is a valuable treatment. Psychotech- 
nicians should govern the projects, which should be 
directed with a view to reeducating the patient.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

3750. Fischer, J. Todesfalle bei akuten Kata- 
tonien. (Cases of deathin acute catatonias.) Zeulen- 
roda i. Thiir.: Oberreuter, 1934. Pp. 34.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3751. Fleck, U. Uber Selbstmorde und Selbst- 
mordversuche bei Postencephalitikern mit Bemerk- 
ungen iiber die Persénlichkeitsinderung der erwach- 
senen parkinsonistischen Postencephalitikern. (On 
suicides and suicidal attempts in postencephalitics, 
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with some considerations concerning the change of 
personality in adult parkinsonian postencephalitics. ) 
Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1933, 99, 233-300.—The 
author groups | causes of suicide in 24 cases of post- 
encephalitics as follows: after finding a debit account 
in life’s advantages and disadvantages, 6; as a reaction 
to temporary postencephalitic disturbances, 3; as 
a withdrawal reaction, 3; as a short-circuit reaction 
and bearing no relation to the disease, 5; as an out- 
come of theatrical hysterics, 5; other causes, 2. At 
the base of personality changes in postencephalitic 


adults are not only disturbances of the will and 
motility but disturbances of instincts, tendencies, and 
all sctivity Courtesy Année psychol.) 


atte 

3752. Golant, R. J. [On the memory disorders. | 
Leningrad: Ogiz, 1935. Pp. 134.—This monograph 
summarizes the many clinical data given in the 
literature about mnemonic disorders, including ex- 
perimental and clinical data of the author. A critical 
survey of contemporary psychological doctrines of 
memory is given. There are described and analyzed 
the symptoms and principal syndromes of memory 
disorders and their clinical value. Besides the syn- 
dromes already described by other authors (progres- 
sive amnesia, disorders of attention, Korsakov’s 
syndrome, acute amnesia, retrograde and anterograde 
amnesia, pseudologia fantastica, etc.) the author 
describes the memory disorders based on the disorder 
of symbolical or speech formulation, and on time 
agnosia. The experimental method of Kurt Lewin 
and Zeigarnik shows the role of will-tension in 
memory. On clinical cases there is shown the value 
of mnemonic symptoms for clinical diagnosis. The 
mnestic syndromes reflect the intensity, tempo, and 
progressive, stationary, or regressive character of the 
disease process. The memory disorders define the 
pathology of man’s memory, evolving with labor, with 
the domination of man over nature. No other mem- 
ory disorders were found in the clinical analyses.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3753. Gordon, A. Coexistence of psychoses of a 
different type in the same individual. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1934, 8, 300-305.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark), 

3754 Harriman, P.H. A case of hysterical paraly- 
sis. thnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 455-456.— 
C. H " Jelnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3755. Harriman, P. H. A case of olfactory hallu- 
cination in a hypochondriacal prisoner. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 457-458.—C. H. Johnson 

Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3756. Hartmann, H. Der entwickelungspsycholo- 
gische Gedanke in der Neurosenlehre. (The idea of 
genetic psychology in the theory of neuroses.) Wien. 

ed. Wschr., 1933, 83, 971-973.—The most important 
theory of neuroses is Freud's, with its wealth of pro- 
ductive concepts, especially the ideas of psychic 
evolution and instinct. These ideas are interlaced; 
the instinct level, ontogenesis and the unconscious 
are interdependent. This group of factors, resulting 
from a regressive development, is at the base of 
symptoms of conversion. Likewise, it conditions the 
numerous forms of neuroses; these are differentiated 
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according to the direction taken by the conflict of 
instincts which forms the root of the disturbance. 
There also it is a matter of regressions. Analytical 
characterology is essentially genetic; hence the 
peculiar importance which is attached to the earliest 
infancy. The objective of the psychoanalyst ought 
to be not only cure in particular cases, but the dis- 
covery of rules for the psychobiological genesis of 
man.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3757. Hattingberg, H. v. Fortschritte der Psycho- 
therapie. (Advances in psychotherapy.) Fortsch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 7, 85-105.—The first section 
of this article attempts an orientation through a report 
on types of papers presented at recent congresses, 
and a discussion of Jung's statement on the position 
of psychotherapy at the time when Jung took over 
the Zentralblatt fir Psychotherapie. The main body 
of the article is devoted to discussions of the present 
status of psychotherapy in relation to its hypotheses 
and claims, to politics, and to future advance and 
progress. The final pages are concerned with brief 
reviews of the literature which has recently been 
published in the field of psychotherapy.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 

3758. Jacquet, P., & LeBlanc, M. Un cas d’aphasie 
motrice pure. (A case of pure motor aphasia.) Bull. 
Soc. med. Hép., Paris, 1933, 49, 835-839.—A woman 
of 65 suddenly lost the power of speech, but was able 
to express herself in writing. There was paralysis of 
the facial nerves, and a history of diplopia since the 
age of two. Speech returned after three weeks. The 
transitory motor aphasia was caused by a hyperten- 
sion probably specific to cerebral eclipses. — (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3759. Komora, P. O., & Clark, M. A. Mental 
disease in the crisis. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 19, 
289-—301.—A questionnaire was sent to hospital super- 
intendents during 1933-1934 by the National Com- 
mittee of Mental Hygiene to determine in what way 
the economic crisis had affected these institutions and 
to learn how they were functioning under depression 
conditions. The study indicated that the economic 
crisis had not been responsible for a marked increase 
in mental diseases requiring hospitalization. Most 
state hospitals reported that there was an increased 
number of admissions and readmissions from 1929 
to 1932 for which the depression was a precipitating 
factor. In general, increases of this nature were not 
significant enough to assert that the depression has 
been a dominant influence in admissions to the 
hospitals. Federal census returns for the same period 
agree essentially with this study. The most that 
can be said about the effect of the depression upon 
hospital admissions is that it has been an important 
contributing factor in causing additional admissions 
and that it may develop into a dominant influence 
if the depression continues.— H. S. Clapp (Grass- 
lands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

3760. Langworthy, O. R., & Kolb, L. C. The ex- 
perimental production in the cat of a condition simu- 
lating pseudo-bulbar palsy. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 
111, 571-577.—Two adjacent cortical areas, the most 
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lateral portion of the anterior cruciate gyrus and an 
adjacent area in the rhinal sulcus, were previously 
found to produce rhythmic chewing and rhythmic 
lapping movements respectively, by Magoun, Ranson 
and Fisher. The effect of extirpation of these areas 
bilaterally was studied by the present writers, the 
operation being done in two stages under nembutal. 
In ten experimental cats the electrically responsive 
area and the area immediately anterior to this were 
removed. The olfactory areas were intact in three of 
these, so that the behavior could not be attributed 
to loss of olfactory cues. In all of these animals the 
areas from which Magoun, Ranson and Fisher ob- 
tained rhythmical lapping and chewing movements 
were bilaterally removed. All of the ten animals 
showed a total abnormal picture which included 
disturbance of righting reflexes, rhythmical biting and 
lapping, poor coordination in swallowing, consump- 
tion of an unusual quantity of food, purring and growl- 
ing with eating, and the “following reaction.’’ In six 
similar preparations the areas of Magoun, Ranson and 
Fisher were spared. These showed disturbance of 
tone and sensation but not overactivity and disturb- 
ance of eating and drinking. The remaining nine 
cats had lesions of the rostral portion of the cortex 
with the exception of the particular areas investigated. 
They showed none of the abnormalities of eating. A 
detailed description is given of the behavior of the 
animals, and analogy is drawn with human pseudo- 
bulbar palsy, where difficulties of eating and speaking 
coupled with outbursts of laughing and crying occur. 
It is concluded that ‘‘the entire syndrome of pseudo- 
bulbar palsy would seem to be dependent on bilateral 
injury of localized cortical areas or of their projection 
fibers.""—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


3761. Loudet, O., & Dalke, L. M. Sobre la psico- 
genesis y el valor pronostico del sindrome de Cotard. 
(On the psychogenesis and prognostic value of Co- 
tard’s syndrome.) Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 1933, 
20, 486-499.—Historical review of the facts concern- 
ing the delusion of negation, a systematized delusion 
encountered in anxiety melancholia and chronic 
hypochondria. The syndrome stirs up troubles in 
nutrition and leads to kinesthetic disturbances and 
morbid introspection. The prognosis is usually grave, 
but, as illustrated by a case observed by the authors, 
may be in certain cases favorable.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 


3762. Martinez, A. A. Delirios de contacto. (De- 
lusions of contact.) Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 1933, 
20, 117-131.—Report on four clinical observations 
of patients in which is shown the role of a conflict as 
generator of a complex. In the first case, there was 
conflict caused by an irregular life imposed by cir- 
cumstances, and a very moral background; in the 
second, a fiancé’s boldness appeared in fantasy as a 
kind of coitus and caused the patient to fantasy 
menstruation from then on as an abortion; in the third, 
a mystical episode led to sexual preoccupations; in 
the last, a series of emotional shocks beginning with 
first communion continued until betrothal with a 
stranger. The obsessions engendered led to acts of 
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defense against contaminated objects and the possi- 
bilities of indirect fecundation; the net effect was to 
make a normal life impossible, with a progressive con- 
stitution of complete delusion.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3763. McBee, M. A mental-hygiene clinic in a 
high school. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 19, 238-280. 
—This study attempts to evaluate the behavior 
problems, the methods of study and the results in 
the cases of 328 normal adolescents in the Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Ill. The case records were 
obtained by the demonstration mental-hygiene clinic 
of the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. The 
grammar school records of the children studied indicate 
a need for extension of mental-hygiene service in these 
schools. Such a clinic would help eliminate the dis- 
couragement attendant upon their failure in high 
school by guiding to technical schools those children 
who do not possess ability to succeed in a general 
high school course. Such clinics in the grammar 
schools would aid in helping the child adapt himself 
to high school. This study stresses the need for a 
permanent mental-hygiene clinic in every high school. 
A close correlation between behavior problems and 
academic adjustment was found. Personality prob- 
lems accounted for the greater number of children 
referred for study. Social maladjustment came 
second. The study shows that a worker trained in the 
technique of mental-hygiene case work is needed in 
the treatment of such difficulties. A plan for such a 
mental-hygiene unit is included in this study.— H/. S. 
Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


3764. McClusky, H. Y. An experience of hypothy- 
roidism: a case study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1935, 29, 397-403.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


3765. Meerovitch, R.I. [Data on an experimental 
study of schizophrenia in relation to the peculiarities 
of the clinical picture.) Psikhofiziol. eksp., 1933, 1, 
100-117.—20 schizophrenic patients were used in 
getting psychogalvanic reactions, pneumographic 
curves, motor behavior, and verbal reactions. From 
the clinical point of view the subjects presented two 
different forms of autism, and these correspond to two 
different experimental pictures. Those in the first 
group were introverted, detached from the real world, 
and had delusions and hallucinations; their experi- 
mental reactions were purely autistic, with momen- 
tary lapses to other types of reaction, such as submis- 
sion and negativism. The second type showed a 
detachment from the immediate surroundings and 
delusions and hallucinations, combined with a desire 
for occasional absurd activity; these two vegetative 
reactions are closer to those which can be observed 
habitually in normal subjects. The verbal manifesta- 
tions of the emotions did not cause the secretory, 
vasomotor and mimetic reactions which would be ex- 
pected in normal individuals. There was only a very 
weak respiratory and psychogalvanic reaction, and 
sometimes only one or the other; this suggests a divi- 
sion of emotional reactions.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.) 
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3766. Meerovitch, R. I. [Experimental analysis 
of the work-ability curve in patients with manic- 
depressive syndromes. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1935, 
4, No. 1, 85-100.—The method used by the author 
was based on the naturalized experiment and the 
registration of all reactions of the patient in work 
processes. ~The maniacal group showed in the work 
process a labile peripheral attitude. The change of 
situation and external stimuli provoke individual 
reactions. Rapid fatigue is more characteristic for 
the depressive group.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3767. Menesini, G. La capacita al lavoro nei 
neurotici da appetizione nei confronti dell’ assicura- 
zione malattie. The capacity to work in wishful 
neurotics in relation to sickness insurance.) Arch. 
introp. crim., 1935, 55, 155-160.—In this article the 
author shows how certain hysterical neurotics can 
wilfully exaggerate and prolong bodily pains in order 
to enjoy the insurance benefits against sickness. He 
shows further how one can differentiate between 
conscious and unconscious simulators and how the 
former can be induced to perform some kind of work. 

R. E. Schwarze (V. A. Facility, Northampton, 
Mass 

3768. Miller, E. The present discontents in psy- 
chopathology. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1935, 15, 2-17. 

[he theories employed have wandered unnecessarily 


from biological principles, and have erred in their 
social interpretations. The author would redefine 
Freud's id more strictly in terms of bodily process. 
He would localize the tendency to pleasure continua- 


tion in the ego rather than in the id.—E. R. Hilgard 
Stanford 


3769. Ostankov, P. A. [The mirror symptom in 
dementia praecox. ] Sovetsk. Psitkhonevrol., 1934, No. 
6, 123-129.—The author observed in dementia 
praecox and other forms of psychosis a symptom de- 
scribed by Abely in 1927 as a frequent examining by 


the patient of his reflection in the mirror, trying to 


[ 
find some changes. In the initial stages this symptom 
is connected with hypochondriacal ideas of changes 
affecting the face. Sometimes it is a manifestation of 
narcissism. In four advanced cases this symptom is 
mar reer -d in a different form, as a form of stereoty py 
or of withdrawn attention.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad 


3770. Pakhomov, A. L., & Blumkina, A. M. [To 
the question of pathophysiology and clinics of func- 
tional hyperkinesis.] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1934, 36, 
52-63.—In two cases of functional hyperkinesis the 
de — genesis was found by means of hypnoanalysis. 
In « ase the forced movements were of a defensive 
character due to a series of repeated traumatic affec- 
tions of a cortical nature. There originated a chronic 
focus of increased excitability in the motor analyzer of 
the cortex, connected with a constitutional predisposi- 
tion of the patient.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3771. Paperny, G. S. [On a means of combating 
mutism. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 5, 113- 
115.—The author proposes to combat mutism in 
catatonic patients by demanding that they show the 
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throat, then say “‘ah,’’ then pronounce words contain- 
ing ‘“‘ah,"’ and then to answer some questions. In 75% 
of the cases this permitted the establishment of a close 
contact with the patients. The method not only com- 
bats mutism but is also of a certain therapeutic value 
and can serve as a method for differential diagnosis.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3772. Potter, E. C. Local responsibility for a 
mental-hygiene program. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 
19, 196—-207.—The importance of a mental-hygiene 
clinic as a part of the community is pointed out. The 
costs of a mental-hygiene program are contrasted with 
institutional costs and the economy of such a program 
is emphasized. The need for the prevention of ‘‘social 

casualties’’ by adequate community services in the 
field of education, vocational and child guidance, and 
leisure time activities, as well as mental-hygiene clinic 
service, is pointed out.—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands 
Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


3773. Querido, A. Community mental hygiene in 
the city of Amsterdam. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 
19, 177-195.—During the past few years an increase 
of mental patients requiring hospita! care has been 
observed in Holland, as in other countries. This in- 
crease has now ceased, despite the continuance of the 
economic crisis. Holland’s mental-hygiene activities 
are credited for this. A different point of view is 
evolving, as a result of the method of following the 
patient through all phases of his illness and in all his 
experiences, from that obtained by the hospital or 
clinical method, which began studies after the patient 
had left his usual environment and discontinued them 
upon his return to the community. Social psychiatry 
is a forward step and promises to aid the preventive 
side of the problem.—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands 
Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


3774. Rusk, G. Y. Gestalt psychiatry. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 376-384.—To indicate that 
the classical psychological foundations of psychiatry 
are unsound, inconsistencies and inadequacies are 
shown to exist in the Outline of Psychiatry by William 
A. White. He separates percepts from ideas, ideas 
from activities, and introversion from extraversion. 
As a result, he cannot make the distinctions which 
psychiatry is supposed to supply upon which to base 
treatment and prognosis. The psychiatry needed is 
one which avoids abstractions. According to Gestalt 
psychology, relations and directions which are made 
possible by physical processes need not correspond to 
the psychical processes. The processes by which the 
sympathetic system works in any case may be normal 
or merely somatically pathological, yet give rise to a 
directional manner of presenting an emotion to the 
cortex which will use up all of its energy and that of 
all neurons, prevent compensations, and even by 
chance set the organism at variance with other or- 
ganisms, i.e., cause insanity. One cannot name the 
general conditions under which the disfunctioning of 
wholes occurs. Progress toward learning them can be 
made by recognizing the Gestalt nature of the human 
soul and body and their relative independence.— 

H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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3775. Simson, T. P., & Koodriavtseva, V. P. 
[Clinics of schizophrenia in the preschool age. } 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 5, 72-—82.—21 cases 
of schizophrenia in children of the preschool age were 
studied and followed up catamnestically. The affec- 
tion began at the age of 4-7 years. The symptom of 
fantastic construction is most expressed in this age, 
and the same with the impulsive state—metamorpho- 
sis of aggression, characteristic for this age.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3776. Skalweit, W. Schizophrenie. (Schizophre- 
nia.) Fortsch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 7, 124-161.— 
[he first section of this article reviews a great many 
publications and opinions on the etiology of schizo- 
phrenia. The second section surveys the literature, 
of recent date, on pathogenesis and on symptomatic 
schizophrenia, including work done by Sagel, Bon- 
hoeffer, Rosenfeld and many others. Other sections 
are concerned with catatonia, metabolism, brain 
pathology, heredity, clinical oddities, and therapy. 
There is a very complete bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Newark, Del.) 

3777. Snessarev, P. E. [On toxicity in schizo- 
phrenia.] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 5, 17-24. 
—It is nearly certain that the organism of schizo- 
phrenic patients contains in blood, urine, cerebro- 
spinal fluid, etc., some toxic substances, which proves 
the possibility of a toxic etiology of schizophrenia. 
The character of the process in the brain speaks also 
for the toxic etiology—the disease is of a diffuse nature, 
a dystrophic encephalopathy reflecting the general 
conditions of the whole organism, a lacking of activity. 
Without defining the toxic agent, the process can be 
determined as of abiotic character, like the dys- 
trophias caused by X-rays, radium, and partially by 
iprite. The author does not accept the abiotrophic 
conception of schizophrenia as an evidently mechan- 
istic theory. The dystrophia cannot be an effect of 
functional overwork; another factor besides abiosis 
must be found, and this the author supposes to be a 
toxic agent, provoking a reaction. The predisposition 
can be connected with defects of development. The 
deficiency of regulative and compensating mechanisms 
of the organism and especially of the brain must be of 
great consequence. The allergic theory tells us that 
a substance not active by itself may become a poison 
for the organism and the brain; the sensitivizing 
antigen may be specific and endogenous.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


3778. Stauder, K. H. Zur Frage der manisch- 
depressiven Psychosen und der pyknisch-thymo- 
pathischen Konstitution. (On the problem of manic- 
depressive psychoses and the pyknic-thymopathic 
constitution.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1933, 100, 
32-35.—The author takes exception to K. Schneider's 
idea on the separation of manic-depressive psychosis 
from depressed or excited psychopathic personalities; 
he feels that there is no definite boundary between 
psychopathic personalities and clearly circular psy- 
choses. The hereditary point of view makes a separa- 
tion impossible; further, cases of so-called reactive 
depression often reveal opposed phases which alter- 


nate with it. Figures from Munich reveal that 14% 
of the hospital patients there suffered from circular 
psychoses; analyses of these cases showed that the 
menopause was not a contributing factor.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3779. Stumbur, E.D. [The memorizing of finished 
and unfinished actions in schizophrenia.) Sovetsk 
Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 11-12, 261-269.— Using the 
method of Kurt Lewin and Zeigarnik, the author 
defines the memorizing of finished actions in schizo- 
phrenia as decreased by reason of a peculiar psychi 
superficiality, which is more displayed in the processal 
stages of schizophrenia.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad 

3780. Van Gehuchten, P. Contribution a |’étude 
de l’aphasie motrice. (Contribution to the study of 
motor aphasia.) Mém. Acad. R. Méd. Belg., 1933, 
24, 1-39.—The author describes four cases of aphasia 
In the first, there was subtotal loss of spontaneous 
speech, but the patient could repeat words immedi- 
ately after they were heard; there was no dysarthria 
or total agraphia. At the autopsy it was found that 
Broca’s area had been compressed and destroyed by 
a cystic glioma of the left frontal lobe which had not 
reached Wernicke’s fissure. In the second case, 
there was partial aphasia, with a slight disturbance of 
writing, normal language comprehension; word repe- 
tition and reading aloud were defective. After an 
operation on a large subcortical glioma ae back 
to the lenticular zone, all the symptoms of ; pene 
disappeared, and only a slight dysarthria remai 
In the third case, comprehension, word supotiles 
and reading were normal; there was slight agraphia, 
some aphasic disturbance, verbal amnesia, incorrect 
numerical computation, fatigue and torpor. After 
operation the patient died: a subcortical tumor had 
invaded all the left frontal lobe; the lenticular nucleus 
and the internal capsule had been destroyed, and the 
sensory-motor connections at the center of the insula 
compressed. In the last case, there was almost total! 
loss of spontaneous and repeated speech ; however, the 
patient could read and count money. There is a 
discussion on the cause of sensory and motor aphasia 
and related phenomena.—(Courtesy Année psychol. 


3781. [Various.] Schizophrenia—statistical stud- 
ies from the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 1925- 
1934.—This volume is a collection of 18 reprints of 
articles published elsewhere by various members of 
the staff of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Some 
of the titles and their authors are: “‘Statistical Com- 
parison of Psychiatric Diagnoses in Some Massachu- 
setts State Hospitals During 1924 and 1926,” by Ed- 
win B. Wilson, Ph.D., and Julia Deming, M.D.; “A 
Discussion of Some Errors in the Diagnosis of Schizo- 
phrenia,”” by C. MacFie Campbell, M.D.; ‘The 
Application of Statistical Method to the Study of 
Mental Disease,”” by Henry B. Elkind, M.D., and 
Carl R. Doering, M.D.; “Physical Findings in 
Schizophrenia,” by Karl M. Bowman, M.D., and Alice 
F. Raymond, A.B.; ““The Acute Schizoaffective Psy- 
choses,"" by Jacob Kasanin, M.D.; “A Statistical 
Study of Personality in Schizophrenic Patients,”’ 
by Karl M. Bowman, M.D., and Alice F. Raymond, 
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A.B.; ‘A Study of the Functional Psychoses in Child- 
hood,"’ by Jacob Kasanin, M.D., and Moses Ralph 
Kaufman, M.D.; “Observations of the Role of En- 


vironmental Factors in Schizophrenic Conditions,”’ by 
C. MacFie Campbell, M.D.; “A Study of the Pre- 
Psychotic Personality in Certain Psychoses,’’ by Karl 
M. Bowman, M.D.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

3782. Vinogradov, N. V. [The paradoxical phase 
in catatonia. ] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1934, 36, 346—-350.- 
Schizophrenics of the catatonic form with mutism 
and motor inability (catatonic stupor) were able to 
get into verbal contact and to produce active move- 
ments if addressed in a very low voice or whispering 


and transferred into quiet surroundings. This is 
defined as a paradoxical phase in the cortex activity 
accompanied by so-called defensive inhibition.—A. 


Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3783. Volfovsky, O. J. [Psychical disorders of the 
‘‘acairia”’ type in Huntington’s chorea.] Soveisk. 
Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 6, 139.—The author describes 
3 cases of Huntington's chorea in which there was 
noted a pronounced intrusiveness, the symptom being 
called ‘“‘acairia’’ (worrying, sticking). Noting the 
common traits in these cases with the hyperkinetic 
form of epidemic encephalitis, the author suggests 
the possibility of certain correlations of these changes 
in emotional life and the common localization of both 
diseases in the subcortical ganglia.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad 

3784. Wilder, R. Atiologie und Verlauf der Mass- 
enpsychosen. Mit einen soziologischen Anhang; 
liber die geschichtliche Situation der Gegenwart. 
Etiology and course of mass psychoses. With a 
sociological appendix on the present phase of history. ) 
Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 67-91.—The term ‘‘mass 
psychosis”’ refers to that failure of a portion of society 
to adapt to reality which is typical of the paranoid 
individual Such a condition always involves a 
leader, whether a person or an idea. The super-egos 
of the members of the society become transferred to 
the leader. This removes inhibitions that normally 
restrain aggression, and also substitutes constant and 
directed aggression for the ordinarily ambivalent 
attitude toward others. Release of aggression is 
bound up with unsatisfied needs. The psychosis 
may form before aggression is adequately expressed, 
or expression may hasten its formation. This depends 
largely upon the force of the tendency and the degree 
of external opposition to be overcome. The present 
period in economic history promotes forces of aggres- 
sion because of the general difficulty in adapting to 
reality in the present over-complicated order. It is 
conceivable that a new adaptation may be brought 
about.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3785. Weigel, G. Ueber encephalographische 
Befunde bei Schizophrenia. (On encephalographic 
findings in schizophrenia.) Greifswald: Adler, 1935. 
Pp. 29.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3786. Weygandt, W. Zur Frage der Dementia 
praecocissima und Dementia infantilis. (The prob- 
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lem of early and infantile dementia praecox.) Med. 
Welt, 1933, 7, No. 30.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
3787. Winston, E. Mental disease and the army. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 19, 281-228.—An attempt 
is made to determine whether or not mental illness 
acts as an additional selective factor in the military 
group, which is already highly selected. The annual 
report of the Surgeon-General of the U.S.A. to the 
Secretary of War was used as a source book. It was 
indicated that rather than being on the increase, 
mental disease in the U. S. army may be decreasing. 
The rate of incidence of mental disease is lower for 
officers than for men. The rate for white enlisted 
men in the United States is lower than for white 
enlisted men stationed in the Philippines. There is 
no particular army psychosis noted, but due to the 
age distribution of the troops dementia praecox is 
very high. Psychoneurosis accounts for two-thirds 
of the admissions of officers. The significance of the 
high rate of mental diseases in the army is increased 
since it occurs in spite of the careful examination of 
recruits and the rejection of the physically unfit. 
H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 
3788. Ziegebroth, L. Schizophrene ‘‘Randpsy- 
chosen” und Bromquotient. (Schizoid border-line 
psychoses and the bromine quotient.) Arch. Psy- 
chiat. Nervenkr., 1933, 99, 86-108.—There is a form of 
schizoid psychosis in which the group of symptoms 
is not the same as in true schizophrenia; the author, 
following Hauptmann, calls this form a schizoid 
border-line psychosis. In 266 cases diagnosed as 
schizophrenia, 25 cases fell under this head. The chief 
reason for delimiting these cases is that in them the 
permeability of blood liquid (Walter’s method) is 
different from those with true schizophrenia. In the 
group examined, 76% showed a raised or normal 
quotient of permeability; in true schizophrenia, this 
would occur in only 27% of the cases.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 
[See also abstracts 3639, 3707, 3723, 3724, 3817, 
3841, 3865, 3944. ) 
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3789. Bernreuter, R.G. Manual for the personality 
inventory. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1935.—There are now available six 
scales. The two new measures are F1-C (confidence 
in oneself) and F2-S (sociability). Information re- 
garding choice of scales for brevity in scoring the 
entire test so as to get the maximal information is 
given in the intercorrelations of the six scales. Tenta- 
tive percentile norms (as of October, 1934) for high 
school, college, and adult persons of both sexes are 
presented.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3790. Bontila, G. S. Studiul obiectiv al individ- 
ualitatii. (The objective study of individuality.) 
Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Sttint., 1934, 8, 30-33.—The 
need of objective diagnosis of personality in school is 
discussed. The up-to-date methods are too subjec- 
tive. The teacher’s notation on children is usually 
inexact; statistical data prove this. The introduction 
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of tests represents the best way to objectivity. The 
tests (1) are more objective, (2) allow objective com- 
parison between different abilities of the same person, 
and (3) different persons, (4) facilitate identical con- 
ditions, (5) are more economical, (6) have higher 
reliability and validity, (7) make possible an objec- 
tive growth curve.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


3791. Brunner, W. Charakterfeststellung durch 
Bewegungsproben. (Determination of character 
through tests of bodily movement.) IJndustr. Psy- 
chotech., 1934, 11, 361-371.—The author says that a 
man’s output not only depends upon his ability but 
is also determined through his character. Records of 
rhythmic and arhythmic arm movements are analyzed 
for the manner in which they are performed. A 
detailed example illustrates the method of determining 
character attributes from the idiosyncrasies in the 
records.— 7. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo). 


3792. Biihler, C. Der menschliche Lebenslauf als 
psychologisches Problem. (The course of human life 
as a psychological problem.) Acta psychol., Hague, 
1935, 1, 45-48.—The longitudinal method of approach 
to the study of personality during human life as a 
whole is more advantageous in many ways than the 
cross-sectional method. The question is raised as to 
whether or not laws concerning human life can be 
derived by means of this method. The material for 
such research is to be found in the objective and 
documentary data of biographies, from men and 
women of all ages and social categories, and from 
work statistics, etc. The exhaustive analysis of this 
type of material shows that the longitudinal method 
will bear fruit for the psychology of the individual.— 
J. L. Kennedy (Brown). 


3793. Ehrhardt, A. Ganzheit und Struktur: Typus. 
(Totality and structure: type.) Neue psychol. Stud., 
1934, 12, 151-164.—After a review of previous work 
the results of two sets of experiments are summarized. 
The types used were I Digestive; II Muscular; 
III Respiratory; IV Cerebral; following Sigaud and 
Brandt. With 500 students and athletes significant 
differences were found in work on color and form, 
and in the prehension and estimation of groups of 
dots. Similar results were obtained from 1400 boys 
and girls, ages 14-15, on several tests of sensitivity, 
motor skill, perception, and prehension. In explaining 
the facts Ehrhardt suggests that man has only a few 
possible types of reaction: he can let himself be acted 
on (I); he can oppose his will to the world (II); if 
the will is too weak or the world too dominant he can 
return within the ego (III). A phylogenetically later 
type retires thoughtfully behind the ego and its 
capacities, to organize them as life and the situation 
demand (IV). Bodily structure rests ‘‘on and in 
these mental reactions; enduring forms—structures 
in Krueger’s sense—and all typologies are based on 
these performances.’’—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


3794. Giese, F. Caracterologia tipolégica. (Ty- 
pological characterology.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 
14, 521-536.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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3795. Rogers, K. H. The study of personality. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 357-366.—A great 
deal of emphasis has been placed upon the definition 
of “‘traits’’ that are popularly declared to be present 
and socially significant. Spearman calls for a redirec- 
tion of attention toward underlying “‘powers’’ or 
“factors,” an attempt to discover the fundamental 
principles or ultimate laws in psychology. From a 
careful consideration of the results from the applica- 
tion of the two-factor theory methods, it is concluded 
that there is, underlying personality traits, a ‘‘general 
factor’ of perseveration. There does appear to exist, 
as a unitary functioning factor varying in degree from 
one individual to another, a tendency for mental 
processes to have a certain lag or inertia and in this 
meaning to ‘‘perseverate."-—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3796. Spreng, H. Charakterologische Feststellun- 
gen an Leistungsproben. (Characterological deter- 
minations through performance tests.) IJndustr. 
Psychotech., 1934, 11, 321-326.—It is shown that the 
results of performance in sport and vocation are 
governed by character and personality. Two per- 
formance tests, kinesthetic distance perception and 
the miniature lathe, were used. From the results 
from these tests, observations as to the subject's 
character can be made. A general description of the 
methods of analysis is given.—H. J. P. Schubert 
(Transient Center, Buffalo). 

3797. Trentini, A. v. Erziehung zur Persénlich- 
keit. (Education for personality.) Munich: Olden 
bourg, 1935.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3798. Triplett, R. J. Interests of commercial 
students. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 409-414 
—375 students in a commercial school were measured 
by the “Study of Values’ test devised by Allport 
and Vernon. Distinct sex differences were apparent 
in the several measures of the interests. Compared 
with the unselected population, both sexes were con- 
spicuous for high economic, low esthetic, and high 
religious interests. The men were more theoretical, 
economic, and political than the women. No signifi- 
cant correlations were found between the several 
interests and mental alertness, speed or accuracy in 
clerical work.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital ). 


3799. Tudoranu, D. Dinamica integratoare a 
caracterului. (The dynamic integration of character 
An. Psthol., 1934, 1, 26-45.—Personality is a dynamic 
unity which develops continuously. Its unity is 
innate and not acquired. The basic processes which 
explain the development of personality and its unity 
are integration and differentiation. They are re- 
ciprocally conditioned. They are both organically 
and socially conditioned. A critical review is presented 
of Charlotte Bihler’s researches concerning the de- 
velopment of children’s personality and character. 
The periods established by Bihler are described and 
critically analyzed. The “ego’’ appears in the first 
period of life. The consciousness of duty, of work and 
of objective norms appears only toward the end of the 
second period. With puberty the individual discovers 
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the world of moral and social values. By means of 
them the individual comes to fix his line of life, aspira- 
tions and ideals, the relation between him and the 
world, etc. In other words, he establishes his concep- 
tion of life in general. Accordingly the basic factors 
of character seem to be: (1) the organization and 
formation of a hierarchy of sentiments around the 
idea of ‘‘ego,’’ (2) the idea of duty imposed by society 
and actions in accord with it, (3) adaptation of con- 
duct to existent values, and (4) general plan of life 
and general conception of the world. Character not 
only means organization of conduct but it also im- 
plies an accord between conduct and knowledge.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


3800. Tudoranu, D. Temperamentul si viata 
scolara. Temperament and school life.) Satul ss 
Scoala, 1932, 2, 11-15.—The importance and the 
value of the IQ are appreciated rather satisfactorily, 
but the importance and the value of temperament are 
ignored. The situation has to be changed; tempera- 
ment should be considered, too. Temperament is 
defined as ‘‘the totality of traits which define the form 
f reaction of human individuality.” It refers to 
the ‘‘vital rhythm," and conditions the character of 
activity, the emotivity, and the intensity of per- 
sonality. The notion of activity is referred to rapidity 


of decision, rapidity of reaction, persistence, and 
flexibility Practical considerations are given in 
regard to temperament diagnosis in school.— N. 


Vargineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


3801. Voelker, P. F. Character in the making. 
Mi WaUAaece | Ay Hale Co . 1934. Pp. 160. $1.50.— 


he volume is intended to fill the need for a “‘clarifica- 
yf the theories of character development.’’—R. 

tm lark). 
3802. Wauthier, M. L. La sympathie. (Sympa- 
j Veurol. Psychtat., 1935, 35, 5—26.—The 


9 defines sympathy as a combination of a more 
us but always pleasant attraction 
between persons and the wish to sense and share 
another's feelings. She studied the reaction of sym- 
pathy by means of various tests and questionnaires 
and came to the following conclusions: (1) sym- 
pathy is at the basis of sociability, and represents a 
fundamental! reaction for the adaptation to social life. 
She agrees with Dupréel that it may be considered 
2 natural instinctive trend which is the foundation of 
association among individuals and may be called 

e instinct of aggregation. (2) If the foregoing con- 
sion is correct, sympathy should be the foundation 


less t nsci 


educatior Cooperation and group interests 
should be made the basis for the social readaptation 
of disequilibrated individuals. 3) Sympathy is an 
Ieerner hile f tar n _ ch he . 4) S i. 
indispensa actor in psychotherapy. (4) Sympa 
thy, according to Ribot, may be considered the first 


step towards a dissolution of the self; antipathy, on 
he other hand, is a principle of individualization and 


necessary for a good psychophysiological organiza- 
tion. 5) The psychogenesis of sympathy shows a 
certain correla with infantile interests in that it 
passes from passive gratification of physiological 


tendencies to an active and disinterested sympathy. 
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(6) Observations on the pathology of these reactions 
should give valuable information on _ instinctive 
manifestations. (7) Phenomena observed in children, 
being less influenced by conventional habituations, 
are more direct and significant.— H. Syz (Cornell). 


[See also abstracts 3735, 3853, 3930, 3950. | 
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3803. Allport, G. W. The radio as a stimulus 
situation. Acia psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 1-6.—Ina 
first experiment, data secured concerning the ability 
of one hundred judges to match the veices of three 
unknown speakers, as heard with and without elec- 
trical transmission, with reference to several per- 
sonality traits, indicated that there is a genuine, 
although slight, loss in the personal quality of the 
voice when it is electrically transmitted. Matchings 
of three voices with three different degrees of intro- 
version-extraversion and with ascendance-submission 
were higher than similar matchings with personal 
values, political views, vocational plans, handwriting, 
and photographs, although all matchings were above 
chance. A second experiment involved the compari- 
son of the mental processes, in respect to rote memory, 
retention of meaningful material, etc., in an audience 
listening before a radio and the same audience in the 
presence of the broadcaster. The face-to-face situa- 
tion yielded higher scores in each case, a fact which is 
taken as the basis of the conclusion that the physical 
presence of the speaker seems to have a facilitating 
effect on attention and mental work.— K. U. Smith 
(Brown). 

3804. [Anon.] Twee graphologische opstellen uit 
het tijdschrift ‘‘Die Schrift.” (Two graphological 
papers from the journal ‘‘Die Schrift.’’) Tijdschr. 
wetensch. Graphol., 1935,'7, 17—-24.—Detailed abstracts 
of two papers in the first number of this new German 
graphological journal: Das Arbeiten mit Merkmal- 
gruppen by Max Hellmuth, and Die Bedeutung der 
Begleitmerkmale, demonstriert an Hand der Analyse 
der Gutrlandenbindung by Alfred Gernat.— H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

3805. Argintescu, N. Contributiila problema gustu- 
lui popular. (Contributions to popular esthetics.) 
Arhwa Sti. Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 428-442.—The 
peasant’s conception of the beauty of the body is 
described. The beautiful seems to be what is nearer 
to normal, what is healthy and has sexual attraction. 
There is also a close correlation with utility. The 
principles of beauty are rather uniform; there is very 
little variation from individual to individual. This 
means that the canons of beauty are very socialized 
and institutionalized. They depend more upon the 
community than upon the individual. The influence 
of social conformity and social tradition is very large. 
— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3806. Bahle, J. Zur Psychologie des Einfalls und 
der Inspiration im musikalischen Schaffen. (The 
psychology of association and inspiration in creative 
work in music.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 7-29. 
—The author reports experiments on the source and 
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nature of ideas and inspirations in musical creation, 
carried out by means of the questionnaire method. 
The questions consisted of three types, as follows: 
(1) How and in what form do musical ideas exhibit 
themselves to the composer? (2) What are the condi- 
tions for the arousal of these ideas? (3) By what is 
inspiration indicated and what relation does it have 
to ideas? Typical answers by different composers 
are given and evaluated.— K. U. Smith (Brown). 

3807. Beynon, E. D. Crime and custom of the 
Hungarians of Detroit. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 
25, 755-774.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 

Research). 

3808. Brailoiu, C. Despre bocetul dela Dragus. 
(Mourning and lamentation at Dragus.) Arhiva St1. 
Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 280-359.—A social-psycho- 
logical study concerning the mourning and the 
lamentation of the dead in a Rumanian village. The 
funeral ceremony of interment is always accompanied 
by various songs. Only the women sing, and they 
sing only as wife, mother, sister, daughter and other 
degrees of relationship; other women are not engaged. 
The lamentations are a expression of personal pain 
and an appreciation of the qualities and virtues of the 
dead. They are rather institutionalized, i.e., they 
conform strictly to certain social rules. The lamenta- 
tion is prescribed at some moments, it has to cease 
at other moments, etc. A description and classifica- 
tion of these moments is given. The interment is 
assisted usually by half of the rural community. The 
assistants criticize and evaluate the lamentation; 
there is a veritable esthetics of lamentation.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3809. Cantor, N. Untermassfeld—an experiment 
in prison education. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 
25, 721-732.—The classification system consisted of 
three grades of increasing privileges and comforts, 
which the prisoners (260 “‘serious cases’’) attained. by 
good behavior. (The change of directorship of this 
prison in January, 1933, is deplored by the writer. )}— 
L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

3810. Cantril, H. A psychological reason for the 
lag of ‘‘non-material”’ culture traits. Social Forces, 
1935, 13, 376-379.—Materia!l traits are accepted if 
they are consonant with the prevailing value of the 
culture. Non-material traits in a society change 
slowly; general attitudes are more difficult to change 
than specific ones. In order for a non-material trait 
to be incorporated in a culture pattern, it must either 
supplant or modify a rigid, dynamic interest. Changes 
in the non-material traits of a society are effected 
(1) when they agree with a pre-existing general 
attitude, (2) when the new attitudes are accepted 
and held by discontented members of society, (3) when 
the new attitudes bring about a more efficient way of 
life, (4) by education, and (5) by propaganda.—R. 
Goldman (Clark). 

3811. Cochran, M. Facts and fallacies in pianism. 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1933, 11, 193-203.—The 
writer points out that “skill in playing the piano does 
not imply skill in teaching the piano,”’ discusses the 
need for training in the art of teaching, traces the 
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origin of nervousness to misuse of attention, and 
analyzes the movements involved in piano playing.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3812. Costaforu, X., & Stahl, H. H. Caracterul 
de valmas al familiei nejene. (The organization of 
the family in Nerej.) Arhiva Sti. Reforma soc., 1932, 
10, 447-462.—The social and psychological organiza- 
tion of the family in a Rumanian rural community. 
The family extends to a rather large community. It 
includes two and three generations, as well as rela 
tives to the first and second degree. The wealth 
belongs to all the members. The chief of the family 
administers it. When someone marries and decides 
to take his part and separate he can do it in accord- 
ance with an understanding with the chief.— 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3813. Cowley, W. H., & Waller, W. A study of 
student life. The appraisal of student traditions as a 
field of research. J. higher Educ., 1935, 6, 132-142 
Discussion of a cooperative investigation of socially 
inherited behavior among college students, and a plan 
for cooperation of other workers in the study of func- 
tions of all student organizations in terms of the 
fulfilment of human purposes.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

3814. Cristescu,G. Practica magica a descantecu- 
lui de ‘‘strans” in satul Cornova. (The practice of a 
special magic in the village of Cornova.) Arhtva Si 
Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 371-380.—A social-psy 
logical study of sorcery in a Rumanian rural com- 
munity. The aim of the sorcery is to make a person 
free from another sorcery. The study is based upon 
interviews with various persons of the communit: 


The practice follows definite formulas which remain 
the same throughout generations. At the end some 
considerations are given concerning the origin of 
magic and sorcery.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 


3815. Dale, E. Attendance at motion pictures. 
Bound with Dale, E. The contents of motion pictures. 
New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 81, 234. $2.50.— 
More than one third of the motion picture audience 
is under 21 years of age. Two-thirds of the attendance 
of children is in the evening 35% attend with 
friénds, 16% with brother or sister, 7% with father or 
mother, and 17% alone. Girls are accompanied | 
parents twice as often as boys are, and three times as 
many boys as girls go alone. The mean attendance 
of boys is 1.10 times a week, and of girls .88 times 
One third of all attendance is on Saturday, one fourth 
on Sunday, one eighth on Friday, with Wednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday following in th 
order. Judging by frequency of re-viewing 
comedy is the most popular part of the program an 
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is seen 1.26 times. The main picture is secon = 
news reel third. The data for this study were 
tained in Columbus, Ohio.—M. P. Montgomer 


(Faribault, Minn.) 

3816. Dale, E. The content of motion pictures. 
Bound with Dale, E. Attendance at motion pictures. 
New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 234, 81. $2.50.— 
This study is one of a series done under the Payne 
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Fund. A means of evaluating pictures according to 
major theme was developed. 3 of 4 pictures fall under 
the classifications of crime, sex or love. The fourth 
may be war, history, travel, mystery, comedy, 
children or social propaganda. The locale is usually 
urban, the characters wealthy and in the age period 
20-30. Foreigners are comic. Love-making classified 
as intense is seen in 70%. There is no representation 
of problems of single persons over 30, and inadequate 
presentation of problems of marriage. Murder is 
the crime most often pictured. The criminal is 
punished about as often as in real life. Vulgarity 
occurs in 2 of 3 pictures. Drinking is shown in two- 
thirds. 979% show the characters seeking individual 
goals; 83% personal goals; 33% social goals. In 
news reels, sports items rank first. Other high ranking 
subjects are war-army-navy, civil aviation, conven- 
tions, government and civic officials, and economic 
conditions. The most important conclusion from the 
study is that the content of pictures is in large meas- 
ure remote from the lives of the persons who view 
them.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 


3817. Doll, E. A. The Vineland social maturity 
scale. (Rev.ed.) Vineland, N. J.: Training School, 
1935.—Revisions have been made of Experimental 


Form A, items 1-76, and Experimental Form A, items 
53-117. An accompanying manual of directions is 
reprinted from the Training School Bulletin, 1935, 
32, Nos. 1-4 1. B. Hunter (Clark). 


Focsa, G. Contributii la cercetarea mentali- 
tatii satului. (Contribution to the knowledge of rural 
mentality Arhiva Sit. Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 159- 
174.—Considerations on the group mind of a Ruma- 
village. The study is based upon a recorded 
interview. The main topics of the interview are: the 
origin, the constitution and the duration of the uni- 
verse and of life; the idea of right and wrong; punish- 
ment and reward; justice and duty; public and 
political life; necessity of school and education ; human 
knowledge and science; human destiny on the earth; 
etc. The interview is rather standardized and often 
takes the form of a questionnaire. The answers have 
a pre-eminent social character. They are not so much 
what the person thinks as what the community 
thinks. Tradition and social beliefs have a tremen- 
dous influence. The conception of the world is rather 
pantheistic; the process of thinking is very concrete 
und in images. Special attention is paid to the 
socialization of the personality in the community and 
the role of invention. The individual is considered as 
both effect and cause of society. The personality is 
determined and developed in society and comes to 
determine and change the society. The first process 
is larger than the second. The farmer, in contrast 
to the city man, is much more dominated by tradition 
and social conformity.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania 


3819. Gillin, J. Social life of the Barama River 
Caribs of British Guiana. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 
227-236.—Carib society is extremely simple, yet or- 
ganizes its individuals into groups on different bases. 
However, in marked contrast to Australian and other 
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peoples, it is not stratified or elaborately organized 
on clan, totem, and other relationship lines.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3820. Ginsberg, M., Isaacs, S., Marshall, T. H., & 
Suttie, I. D. A symposium on property and possessive- 
ness. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1935, 15, 51-83.—Suttie 
discusses property in relation to the psychological 
roots of possessiveness, drawing for evidence upon 
mythology and psychopathology. Saving is a tech- 
nique for assuaging social anxiety, and the principle of 
thrift is advocated beyond its economic justification. 
Ginsberg finds self-assertive tendencies more im- 
portant than acquisitive tendencies. Economic 
systems can readily be imagined which give a different 
and socially more desirable sort of satisfaction to the 
motives of self-assertion and power than is given them 
by the existing competitive property institutions. 
Isaacs points out that the interest in things is never 
purely between a person and a physical object, but 
rather a triangular relationship between at least two 
people and the thing in question. In many cases the 
physical object symbolizes a bodily part of one or 
both of the people. Evidence is drawn from the 
behavior of young children, especially from an analy- 
sis of one seven-year-old boy. Marshall interprets 
property in relation to the desire for security, for 
status, and for a position stronger than our neighbor's. 
The property situation is highly adaptable to real 
social ends.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

3821. Golopentia, A. Aspecte ale desfasurarii 
procesului de urbanizare a satului Cornova. (The 
process of urbanization in the village of Cornova.) 
Arhiva Sti. Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 544—-572.—The 
process of urbanization of a Rumanian village and its 
psychological aspects are described. The village has 
kept the same customs and habits for many centuries. 
The process of urbanization has been determined by 
the introduction of new means of communication and 
transportation. Owing to social contacts by these 
new means the country people have started to imitate 
the town people. The young people make the begin- 
ning by introducing clothes manufactured in the town. 
They have also introduced dances, songs, manners and 
new words. The social hierarchy is broken. The poor 
class migrate to the city and gain more money. When 
they come back they claim equality with the rich. 
They start to practice commerce and industry. Agri- 
culture becomes considered as something lower. The 
buildings imitate the style of town buildings; one 
introduces new furniture, too. The economic system 
and life become more complicated. The distance 
between production and consumption increases. The 
peasant starts to sell and to buy more. He starts 
finally to introduce machines. The spiritual life 
becomes more sophisticated. Old beliefs are broken. 
They are considered good only for old people. Social 
conformity and social tradition become milder. The 
interest in politics increases.— N. Margtneanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 


3822. Groves, E. R. Adaptation of family life. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1935, 40, 772-779.—The economic 
crisis has emphasized the significance of the family as 
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a social unit even in modern life. The effects of the 
depression on individual families are largely deter- 
mined by the fundamental characteristics of each 
family prior to its economic collapse. Thus we find 
trends toward family demoralization and toward a 
record of family unity and loyalty. Increased tension, 
desertions, drinking, vice, and mental abnormality 
reveal the first; and sacrifice, more use of the home, 
and a wiser philosophy of living express the second 
trend. Especially significant have been the influences 
operating upon children and youth. There is nearly 
universal conviction that direct relief has hurt family 
life. Newspaper publicity and propaganda led to 
excessive expectations and these, unfulfilled, have 
encouraged feelings of disillusionment. The various 
forms of work-relief have been beneficial in contrast 
with the dole.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

3823. Hartmann, G. W. National welfare, business 
profits, and individual benefit. Science, 1935, 81, 341. 
—The author criticizes a statement by W. Mitchell 
(in Science, 1935, 81, 55-62) that the “application 
(of scientific discoveries) has been effected mainly 
by men who were seeking profits."" The author would 
substitute ‘“‘gains, benefits, or advantages’ for 
“‘profits’’ in Mitchell's statement, since he believes 
that non-financial incentives are more important than 
the profit motive among applied scientists.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

3824. Harvey, O. L. The institutionalization of 
human sexual behavior: a study of frequency dis- 
tributions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 427- 
433.—Evidence is offered in the field of human sexual 
behavior to substantiate Allport’s contention that, 
when left free and unregulated by institutional forces, 
the distribution of individual differences with respect 
to any given mode of human activity tends to assume 
the form of the symmetrical ‘‘normal”’ curve of dis- 
tribution; but that, when expression is subject to the 
influence of institutional pressure, the curve tends to 
become skewed into the shape of a J, or even into the 
shape of an I. The curves of autosexuality, hetero- 
sexuality and prostatectomy varied from the slope of 
curves which by nature may be assumed to be “‘nor- 
mal’’ for the same age-period. The curves of the 
approved sexual activities had very little distortion.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3825. Healy, W., & Bronner, A. F., & Shimberg, 
M. E. The close of another chapter in criminology. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 19, 208-222.—Further 
study and research are needed to determine what 
changes are necessary in the present juvenile court 
set-up. It is shown that neither the court nor the 
clinic can be wholly responsible for the failure of 
treatment among juvenile delinquents. No more can 
be accomplished than is permitted by social conditions 
and recourses. In any attempt to eliminate crime, 
social and economic conditions must be made less 
unjust.— H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
N. Y.) 

3826. Herseni, T. Individ so societate in satul 
Fundul Moldovei. (Individual and society in the 
village of Fundul Moldovei.) Arhiva Sti. Reforma 
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soc., 1932, 10, 135-148.—The relation between indi- 
vidual and society in a Rumanian rural community 
is described. Personality and society are convergent 
and not antagonistic existents. Moreover, they seem 
to be merely two aspects of the same reality, human 
life. The individual influences and is influenced by 
society. Special consideration is given to the relation 
between individual and family and between individual 
and state. The family seems to be first of all an asso- 
ciation for work. Common property defines it best. 
The family has to conserve and increase this property. 
All individuals should cooperate toward this aim. 
The individual is an organic part in the family and 
does not have much independence. The property 
belongs to the family and not to the individuals. The 
youngest boy inherits the largest part of the property 
and the house. He also has to take care of the parents. 
Older boys make their own home when they marry. 
This old and traditional type of family is, however, 
in decay. The individuals are in process of emancipa- 
tion. They claim more independence and claim to 
share personally the profit of their work. The citizen 
has little confidence in the state. He knows the polit- 
ical machine very little. Considerations on the process 
of socialization and urbanization follow. Other con- 
siderations concern the role of the church as a social 
institution.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3827. Herseni, T. Sapte ani de cercetari mono- 
grafice. (Seven years of social monographs.) Arhtva 
Stt. Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 528-543.—A resumé of 
the social monographs of different Rumanian villages 
directed by the Institute of Social Science, Bucharest, 
Rumania, headed by D. Gusti. The social, psycho- 
logical, political, juridical, moral and esthetic aspects 
of the village have been studied. The studies have 
been made during seven summers by groups of about 
30 students each headed by Gusti. The results are 
published in the same periodical in which this paper 
is contained. The paper aims to give a general 
orientation and synthesis as well as a description of 
the development of the program. The main points 
of the technique are stressed.— NV. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

3828. Hirschfeld, M. Men and women; the world 
journey of a sexologist. (Trans. by O. P. Green. 
New York: Putnam, 1935. Pp. 344. $4.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3829. Ioanovici, D. Consideratii statistice asupra 
vrajitoriei satului Runcu. (Statistical considerations 
concerning the magic in Runcu, Rumania.) Arhiva 
Sti. Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 360—361.—A consideration 
of magic and sorcery from a social-psychological point 
of view. There are three principles which dominate 
them: resemblance, participation and contradiction. 
Magic and sorcery aim to influence the weather and 
the human destiny, to foresee the future of man, etc. 
The technique of sorcery is transmitted by social 
tradition. The people practice it without claiming to 
understand it. Collective representations have a 
considerable role.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


3830. Kaufman, V.I., & Bolyanski, A. A. Izuchenie 
sotzialno-klassovoy sredi rabochevo podrostka. (in- 
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vestigating social class awareness among the adoles- 
cent children of workers.) Leningrad: GIZ, 1934. 
Pp. 55. 2 r. 30 k.—This manual contains directions 
for making a study of the status of adolescent children 
of laborers There are details for obtaining case 
histories as to social, economic, cultural, and physical 
from members of the family, physicians, 
teachers, and the subject himself. Stress is laid on 
methods of developing interests in the social structure 
of the country. Answers to various questionnaires 
given the adolescents as to family relations, social 
attitudes, interests, etc., are to be checked by supple- 
mentary questionnaires given to parents, relatives, 
teachers, etc. A few forms of blanks necessary for 
the investigation are included in the text. A short 
outline for treating the results is given.— L. S. Maeth 
New York City). 

3831. Lasswell, H. D., & Almond, G. Twisting 
relief rules. Person. J., 1935, 13, 338-343.—Devia- 
tions from rules by different relief aides assigned to 
ylaining clients in Chicago, 1932-1933, 
are described, and causes of the deviations are 
analyzed in terms of the play of unconscious motives 
and past experiences in determining conduct.—R. 


' 
Brown 


aspects 


interview comfy 


Clark 
3832. Liotta, M. A. The connection between reli- 


gion ~e medicine. New York: Bernard J: Liotta, 
3136 Perry Ave., 1935. Pp. 132. $1.25.—R. R. 
VW ight Clark 

3833. Long, H. H. Test results of third-grade 


negro children selected on the basis of socio-economic 
status, I. J. Negro Educ., 1935, 4, 192-212.—This 
investigation attempts to study a twofold areb lem: 
first, a comparison of test results from eight different 
intelligence and achievement tests given to the same 
a comparison of test results between 


pupils; second, 


two groups of pupils whose background is different, 
in order ‘‘to discover differential behavior with respect 
to these tests.’ The first part of the study describes 


the socio-economic background. The second part is 
devoted to the analysis of test results. Third-grade 

lored children in Washington, D. C., were used as 
subjects. A homogeneous grouping was sought. 100 
childre n were included in each group. Group I came 
from relatively underprivileged communities. Group 
II came from better communities. Group I averages 
everal months older chronologically than Group II. 
Differences in averages between four intelligence tests 
are not marked, but differences in variability are large 
between the pair of numerical-verbal and the pair of 
performance tests. The urban influence upon the Pint- 
ner-Paterson scale agrees with Klineberg’s findings. 
In Group I, differences in means on Pintner-Paterson 
and Dearborn tests favor the boys. The differences 
were 8 and 7 months respectively. In Group II, there 
is no difference between sexes on the Pintner-Paterson, 
and it is reduced to 4 months on Dearborn. Group II 
is superior on the Pintner-Paterson. Group I is 
superior on the Kuhlmann-Anderson. Part II of this 
study will be published in the October number of 
the Journal of Negro Education.— H. S. Clapp (Grass- 
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3834. Lumley, F. H. Measurement in radio. 
Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press, 1934. Pp. vi + 
318. $3.00.—Principles which must be considered in 
making a good survey include adequate sampling, 
reliable and valid data, and presentation of the data 
without misleading interpretation. Mail response is 
the most widely used procedure for investigating the 
audience's reaction. Free offers or contests stimulate 
this response. The value of the method depends upon 
the extent to which the letter writers are typical of all 
the listeners. Questionnaires are frequently useful 
and normally receive some 10 to 20% replies. Special 
listening groups may be enlisted and questionnaire 
forms supplied to them. Personal investigations in- 
clude noting casual comments, watching the audience, 
or making a direct interview. The latter yields a con- 
siderable amount of information froma small sample, 
which, however, may be adequately selected. Tele- 
phone interviews may be conducted while the program 
is in progress or subsequently. The sampling is 
limited but reaches a group most of whom own radios. 
Sales response is a valuable index providing a product 
is advertised in one region and not in another, or one 
product is radio advertised and another is not. Mis- 
cellaneous devices include observing audiences with 
reference to reading, handicraft or attending publi- 
cized events. Recording devices have not been used 
to any extent. Field strength surveys are generally 
considered inferior to listener surveys. Results of 
some typical surveys are given, showing program 
preferences and length of time listened. Experiments 
have studied memory for radio programs and changes 
of opinion or attitude traceable to radio. A table is 
given showing various purposes of the survey and the 
available methods in order of their desirability for the 
particular purpose in question. The appendix gives 
numerous items supplementing the text and referring 
to them by a notation system. The bibliography has 
over 700 titles.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3835. Lutz, P. Probation and rehabilitation. /. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 25, 914-917.—The ad- 
vantages of probation in the rehabilitation of crim- 
inals are described.—L. Ackerson (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 


3836. MacErlean, D. A. Some aspects of suicide. 
Irish J. med. Sci., 1934, 6th series, No. 102. Pp. 241. 
—The historical and legal aspects of suicide are 
reviewed. Suicide occurs most commonly between 
the ages of 45 and 65, and in spring and early summer. 
Its frequency is twice as great in unemployed as in 
employed males. Imitation of method is common. 
With men, hanging is the usual method; with women, 
drowning. Suicide at night is rare. The mental 
processes subserving the behavior of the normal and 
the subnormal individual are compared, and suicide 
is said to be the outcome of an inherited defective 
nervous system. Most suicides are true psychas- 
thenics. The ultimate motive of all suicides is a 
perverted egoism. A physiological basis is suggested 
for these processes, suicide in many instances being 
precipitated presumably by a disorderly transmission 
of neural stimuli, which in turn may result from states 




















of disease and toxemia, poisons, endocrine dysfunction 
and vasomotor affections. Suicide appraised in terms 
of behavior is an antisocial act and is never justifiable. 
—(Courtesy J. ment. Sct.) 


3837. Meltzer, H. Realities in the delinquency 
problem. Ment. Hith Observ., 1935, 3, 4.—A short 
article designed to refute some of the popular fallacies 
concerning delinquency. Pointing out the fact that 
the reason for survival of these false concepts is that 
it is easier to condemn than to understand, the more 
valid causes of delinquency, such as mental conflict, 
feelings of inferiority, hypersensitivity, etc., are re- 
viewed. The need for shifting emphasis to pre-de- 
linquents, and methods from supervision toward more 
functional approaches in more natural settings is 
expressed.—P. Seckler (Charity Organization Society, 
Hartford, Conn.) 


3838. Nechaev, A. Psychology and radio. Aust. 
J. Psychol. Phil., 1933, 11, 29-49; 110-122.—Various 
applications of radio to psychological investigation 
by the Moscow radio administration are presented in 
this article. Reliable use of measures for sensory 
(memory and attention) and motor processes is re- 
ported on the basis of analysis of radio data and of 
comparison of experiments with pupils and experi- 
ments by radio. The favorable influence of gymnastics 
by radio on the nervous system and mental condition 
of persons not advised to see a doctor is discussed 
with reference to tests made by radio. The relation- 
ship of duration of sleep to age, sex, occupation, 
location, pulse rate, and sensory-motor equilibrium 
is described. The author discusses the application of 
the radio to the study of psychical fatigue among 
workmen and to vocational selection.— R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 

3839. Negrea, C. Procesul de emigrare a Dragu- 
senilor in America. (The immigration of Dragusans 
to America.) Arhiva Sti. Reforma soc., 1933, 11, 94- 
130.—The social adaptation of Rumanian immigrants 
to America is described. They usually like the coun- 
try and are very satisfied and fond of America. The 
younger change almost completely. The older, 
however, keep their customs and habits, and often 
long to return to the native country; and when they 
have enough savings they return. The process of 
readaptation in their native country is rather easy, 
though it has some difficulties. They try to modify 
their country according to what they have seen in 
America. They are more pretentious, like more com- 
fort, and have more initiative and spirit of business 
and enterprise. They build more hygienic houses, 
like to read more, and are more sophisticated. The 
conservatism of the community is rather large, and 
constitutes an obstacle to this process of Americaniza- 
tion. It opposes resistance and often wins, so that 





the immigrants now long for America and want to 
go back. The majority of them, however, reintegrate 
in time with the community and conform completely 
to the old customs and habits.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

3840. Oschrin, V. The juvenile delinquent and 
Ment. Hith Observ., 1935, 3, 6.— 


the foster home. 
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Pointing out that since most delinquencies of a less 
serious nature can usually be traced to environmental 
distortions and deficiencies, and that the treatment of 
the offenders lends itself to foster home care, the 
possibilities of foster homes for providing those ele- 
ments lacking or destructive in the original home 
environment are taken up. The re-education value 
of the carefully selected foster home, both for the child 
and for his family, as well as the need for developing 
satisfactory foster homes is discussed.—P. Seckler 
(Charity Organization Society, Hartford, Conn.) 

3841. Overholser, W. The Briggs law of Massa- 
chusetts: a review and an appraisal. J. crim. Lau 
Crimtnol., 1935, 25, 859-883.—This law provides that 
a person indicted for a capital offense, or a defendant 
previously convicted of a felony, or one who has been 
previously indicted at least twice for an offense, shall 
be examined in advance of trial by the state depart- 
ment of mental diseases to determine his mental 
condition with respect to criminal responsibility. This 
law avoids the type of “‘expert testimony”’ occurring 
in “‘certain notorious trials,’ and may prevent the 
penal conviction of truly psychotic defendants. A 
statistical resumé of cases coming under this law since 
its adoption (1921) is given, and its advantages sum- 
marized.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 

3842. Parr, L. W. Biological approaches to an- 
thropology. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 218-226.- 
Various physiological and medical tests are found to 
be differential for races. A table of race differences 
in taste blindness and one of blood-type groupings 
are included.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3843. Pear, T. Suggested parallels between 
speaking and clothing. Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 
1, 191-201.—Taking his own work Voice and Per- 
sonality and Flugel’s Psychology of Clothes as the 
basis for comparison, the author points out that 
speaking and clothing are similar in respect to (1) cer- 
tain tabus, (2) degree of analysis by other observers, 
(3) decoration, (4) modesty, (5) protection, (6) indi- 
cation of rank of occupation, (7) conformity to bodily 
structure, (8) signs of place or nation, (9) signs of 
wealth, (10) expansion of self, (11) relation to ‘‘cos- 
metics’’ or beautification of self, (12) degree of 
opposition to improvement, (13) uniformity of cus- 
tom, (14) rapidity of change in custom, (15) degree 
of tolerance in modern generations, (16) tendency 
toward democratic standards, (17) accentuation of 
local patriotism.— K. U. Smith (Brown). 

3844. Pruette,L. [Ed.]] Women workers through 
the depression. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 
164. $2.00.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3845. Sanderson, D. What prevents social prog- 
ress? Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 349-359.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3846. Schlenger, K. Eignung zum Blasinstru- 
mentenspiel. (Qualifications for playing wind in- 
struments.) Dresden: F. Bungartz, 1935. Pp. 179. 
$3.80.—Volume II of Schriften sur praktischen Psy- 
chologie, edited by Hans Rupp.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 
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3847. Schrijver, J. Een en ander over dextro- en 
sinistrogyrie. (Some remarks regarding dextrogyry 
and sinistrogyry.) Tijdschr. wetensch. Graphol., 1935, 
7, 1-7.—These terms should be applied to the general 
slant of the handwriting rather than to the deviations 
of the individual loops. It seems improbable that the 
direction of these loops would designate introversion 
or extraversion in the writer, as has been suggested 
by some authors. Nor does the initial stroke betray 
the underlying motive which led to the style of writ- 
(To be continued. )— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


Geldt het begrip ‘‘dubbel- 
ganger’’ ook voor het handschrift? (Does the concept 
of “identical double” existin handwriting?) Tijdschr. 
wetensch. Graphol., 1935, 7, 8-16.—When two samples 
of handwriting are identical, one is necessarily a 
copy of the other, since even the same individual 
never writes exactly the same on different occasions. 
[This is even more true of the writing of different 
individuals. Limits of variation within which two 
samples can be identified as produced by the same 
person are to be established. This is made difficult 
because of mimicry and hereditary characteristics 
manifest in handwriting. Investigations on identical 
twins show that many differences coexist with striking 
similarities. This fact can be explained by the same 
reasoning process as is used to explain differences in 
character traits of identical twins: identical character- 
if such exist) are not necessarily integrated in 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


ing. 
3848. Schrijver, J. 


istics 


identical fashion. 


3849. Seashore, C. E. The psychology of the 
vibrato in music and speech. Acta psychol., Hague, 
1935, 1, 212-219.—The vibrato is defined generally 
in a qualitative way and specifically in a quantitative 
way for singers and stringed instruments on the basis 
of exhaustive reproduction of samples of sound from 
singers and instrument players of the highest calibre. 
Good and bad vibratos are defined and the prevalence 
of the vibrato in the music of great artists, vocal 
adults, musically precocious children and primitive 
untutored people indicated. The question as to 
whether or not the vibrato is desirable in all music is 
answered in the affirmative. However, although the 
vibrato expresses feeling in music, it does not differ- 
entiate between feelings. The same form and extent 
of the vibrato may be present in altogether different 
moods. For esthetic and pedagogical purposes, 
norms are being set up for each of the variables of 
periodicity and pulsations of pitch, intensity and 
timbre, in terms of which the vibrato is defined. Cer- 
tain norms for these variables for the voice and for 
certain instruments are given. The fact that these 
norms show wide variation in the different factors 
which go to make up the vibrato, a fact which is 
contrary to musical experience, is discussed in relation 
to various kinds of illusory musical perception. Asa 
final point, the psychological theories of the vibrato 
are discussed.— K. U. Smith (Brown). 


3850. Shaw, C. Delinquents and delinquency 
areas. Ment. Hith Observ., 1935, 3, 1; 8.—This paper 
summarizes the findings of the long-time study of the 
factors contributing to juvenile delinquency and the 
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effectiveness of the various methods employed in 
the care and treatment of delinquent children in 
Chicago, carried out by the Department of Research 
Sociology of the Institute for Juvenile Research and 
the Behavior Research Fund. The following points 
are emphasized; (1) the direct relationship between 
community disorganization and juvenile delinquency ; 
(2) the group nature of delinquent behavior; (3) the 
importance of early and adolescent social experiences 
in the development of attitudes and habits involved 
in delinquent and criminal behavior; and (4) the 
failure of institutionalization as a method of treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. The distinctive character- 
istics of delinquency areas and the fact that they are 
not determined by nationality groups but rather de- 
velop around the business and industrial districts are 
discussed.— P. Seckler (Charity Crganization Society, 
Hartford, Conn.) 

3851. Sherif, M. An experimental study of stereo- 
types. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 371-375.— 
A mimeographed sheet containing the names of six- 
teen authors arranged in alphabetical order was 
presented to the subjects with the instruction to place 
beside each name a figure indicating the order of 
preference. One month later the same subjects were 
presented sixteen mimeographed slips containing 
short passages of about the same literary value. 
Under each passage was placed the name of one of 
the sixteen authors, although all the passages were 
taken from one author. This procedure was used with 
two groups at Harvard and one in Ankara, Turkey. 
The correlation between the order of preference for 
authors and the judgment of the literary merit of the 
passages ascribed to the same authors was calculated 
for each subject. In the first experiment, the average 
correlation for the Harvard group was .45, for women 
from a neighboring college .53; in the second experi- 
ment, the correlation for men was .45, for women .50; 
in the third it was .33 for men and .45 for women. It 
was concluded that prestige-suggestion plays a con- 
siderable part in people’s judgments.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3852. Stahl,H.H. Despre Inochentie si Inochent- 
ism. (Inochentie and Inochentism.) Arhiva St. 
Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 175-182.—A social-psycho- 
logical analysis of a religious sect in Rumania. The 
conditions in which the sect appeared, and the im- 
portant role played by superstitions, popular imagina- 
tion, lies, suggestions, etc., are described.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3853. Stefanica, C. Scrisori de rasboiu. (Letters 
of a soldier from the war.) Arhiva Sti. Reforma soc., 
1932, 10, 183-191.—A social-psychological analysis 
of the letters of a soldier sent from the war. They 
seem to be very important documents in regard to 
the influence of the war upon personality. The army 
as a social organized group and its influence upon the 
mind of the soldier are described; also how a per- 
sonality is changed by a new group and how it desires 
to come back to the old group, the family and the 
rural community.— NV. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


3854. Sterba, R. Uber zwei Verse von Schiller. 
(Concerning two lines of Schiller.) Imago, Lpz, 
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1935, 21, 112—-114.—In addition to the technique of 
lyric portrayal of nature which the author previously 
called ‘‘cosmic motility,’’ there is another technique 
which he calls “‘static’’ “‘because it unites two points 
of view in a verbal expression.”’ This is illustrated by 
two lines in Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell.’’ The effect 
of both techniques is the same, ‘‘an extension of the 
ego into the universe.”"— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3855. Stern,G. Meaning and change of meaning; 
with special reference to the English language. Géte- 
borg: Wettergren & Kerbers, 1931. Pp. xiii + 456.— 
A treatise in English on semasiology which attempts 
to establish a theory and classification of sense- 
changes on genetic psychological grounds. ‘‘The plan 
has been (1) to try to ascertain, as precisely as 
possible, on the basis of typical and well-authenticated 
instances, what has really happened to the meanings 
investigated ; (2) to explain, with the help of adequate 
psychological theories, the conditions, causes, and 
nature of these changes.’’ Only the basic meanings 
of single words are studied, relational and phrase 
meanings being excluded. To the author ‘‘the mean- 
ing of a word—in actual speech—is identical with 
those elements of a user’s (speaker’s or hearer’s) sub- 
jective apprehension of the referent denoted by the 
word, which he apprehends as expressed by it.” 
Among the subjects discussed are: language and its 
functions, signs and meaning in general, the definition 
of verbal meaning, analysis of meaning, production of 
speech, comprehension of speech, sense-changes due 
to various causes. Bibliography and index.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3856. Sydow, E. v. Triaume und Visionen in der 
Religion der Indianer Nordamerikas. (Dreams and 
visions in the religion of the Indians of North Amer- 
ica.) Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 96-111.—‘‘Private 
dreams’”’ of Indians, about which little is known, are 
distinguished from visions, which, being of a religious 
or social nature, have a kind of collective significance. 
A good example of such a vision is the experience of 
the youth who is being initiated. During solitary 
fasting he is visited by guardian spirits who guarantee 
their protection, endow him with useful qualities, 
and determine the nature of his career. These visions 
are regularly sought, and there are techniques for 
inducing them. The careers of priests and medicine 
men depend on the continuance of visions. It has 
also been discovered that visions are often the origins 
of cults and ceremonies, as in the case of the “‘ghost 
dance religion’’ which arose in the modern period. 
Investigated for content, the visions reveal an ubiq- 
uity of guardian spirits, which are evidently closely 
related to the father-imago, a noticeable lack of erotic 
tendency, and the fact that the symbolism expresses 
conscious desires. The need for protection, rather 
than sex, appears to be mainly operative. These 
observations are borne out by the facts of Indian life 
and upbringing.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3857. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile-court 
statistics and Federal juvenile offenders, 1932. U.S. 
Child. Bur. Pub., 1935, No. 226. Pp. 129.—‘‘Based 
on information supplied by 267 juvenile courts and 
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by the United States Department of Justice, sixth 
annual report.”—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

3858. Van Dusen, C. R. A study of the relation of 
the relative size of the two hands to speech. Science, 
1935, 81, 363.—The hands of 34 normal speakers, 24 
of whom were right-handed, were measured, and it 
was found that 87.5% had larger right hands, while 
only 8% had larger left hands. Eight left-handed 
subjects were studied, five of whom were found to 
have larger left hands, with only one having a larger 
right. If there is a lack of dominant lead in the 
stutterer and if the difference in size of the two hands 
is due to development through use, findings on normal 
speakers and stutterers should not agree. 33 stutterers 
who had shifted handedness within a year prior to 
measurement showed 85.2% with larger right hands, 
a value close to that found in normal speakers. The 
author intends to find out whether this difference in 
hand size begins in the pre- or post-natal period, and, 
if it be the latter, to determine at what age the size 
differences occur.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

3859. Vigna, V., & Sacerdote, A. L’istituzione ed 
il funzionamento del tribunale per i minorenni. Com- 
mento al R. decreto-legge 20 luglio 1934. (The 
institution and functioning of the juvenile court. 
Comments upon the royal decree-law of July 20, 
1934.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1934, 54, 811-895.—A 
statement of the text of the law pertaining to the 
establishment of the juvenile court and a brief com- 
ment on its various articles.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. 
Facility, Northampton, Mass. ) 

3860. Vold, G. B. The amount and nature of 
crime. Amer. J. Sociol., 1935, 40, 796-803.—The 
general impression is that crime has increased with 
the depression. Several indexes of criminal activity 
are examined to determine whether fluctuations 
correspond to the rise and fall of business barometers. 
Admissions to state and federal prisons and reforma- 
tories show a gradual increase through 1931 and a 
decrease since that time; offenses known to the police 
show relatively little fluctuation, but exhibit a slight 
peak in 1932-33; robbery and burglary trends in the 
period 1930-34 show striking uniformity in seasonal 
variation, but no perceptible increase during the 
period. Indexes of crime in local areas give very 
largely the same picture. Statistics of crime in 
Massachusetts, Baltimore, New York City, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Los Angeles are examined. 
Only in Minneapolis and St. Paul in the case of serious 
crimes known to the police is there an apparent in- 
crease through much of the period 1930-34. The 
others all resemble the national figures, reaching slight 
peaks or crests in 1931 or 1932 and decreasing since 
then. In general, there seems to have been no increase 
in crime at all commensurate with the extent or dura- 
tion of the depression.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3861. Vygotski, L.S. Mishlenieirech. (Thought 
and speech.) Moscow: GIZ, 1934. Pp. 323. 5.75 r. 
—V. Kolbanovski’s introduction gives a history of 
Vygotski’s contribution to the study of speech and 
thinking as compared with J. Piaget’s work on the 
same subject. The first part of the book deals with 
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methods of testing, which pay strict attention to the 
main laws of child development. Vygotski con- 
sidered current methods of testing as ‘‘phenotypical.”’ 
A discussion of Piaget's and Stern's work and con- 
clusions on thought and speech follow. The author 
stresses the genetic implication of their development 
on the basis of dialectic materialism. A series of case 
studies carried out at the author’s institute deal with 
experimental investigation of the development of 
ideas and development of scientific ideology in rela- 
tion to chronological development of the child. The 
final chapter deals with the different methods of 
thinking and the place of words in thought activity.— 
L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

3862. Wallis, W.D. The social group as an entity. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 29, 367-370.—A recent 
analysis of the group concept states that the group is 
an entity when group purpose triumphs over indi- 
vidual purpose “‘at the expense of the individual,” or 
when there is a social lag. It is suggested that there 
are better definitions. A group of people is an entity 
and not a mere manifold when the members function 
as an interrelated unity, as in a rowing crew. Indi- 
vidual behavior here is so coordinated that each 
affects each and the whole, and the whole affects each, 
but not “at the expense of the individual.’’ Lag in 
social consciousness does not seem to constitute even 
presumptive evidence of the existence of the group 
as an entity. Many a so-called social lag is merely 
the spread through the group of individual lags. A 
lag may result from the fact that the individual does 
not adapt his thought and habits with equal facility 
or rapidity to all phases of his universe.—C. H. 
lohnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3863. Wang, F.C. An experimental study of eye 
movements in the silent reading of Chinese. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1935, 35, 527-539.—Photographic and test 
records of the eye movements and performance of 
71 Chinese students in American universities were 
obtained in reading (1) literary and vernacular 
Chinese (of equal difficulty), (2) fiction and essay 
materials. Studied also were ‘‘the characteristics of 
different methods of reading; namely, rapid, normal, 
and careful reading.’’ The dataindicate that students 
read vernacular more efficiently than they read literary 
Chinese. The relative efficiency with which fiction and 
essay materials were read seemed to depend largely on 
the training of the readers. Comparison of the differ- 
ent methods of reading revealed that: ‘‘The general 
tendency for the group was a consistent and signifi- 
cant increase in rate from careful reading to rapid 
reading’’; this increase in rate ‘‘resulted in little loss 
in the average comprehension.”"—P. A. Wty 

Northwestern 


3864. Warren, D. E., & Burton, W.H. Knowledge 
of simple business practices possessed by inter- 
mediate-grade pupils. Elem. Sch. J., 1935, 35, 511- 
516.—An attempt is reported to ascertain the extent 
to which intermediate-grade pupils engage in the 
everyday business practices experienced by adults. 
From the diary records of 25 representative adults, 
maintained for a fortnight, a check list of 83 ‘‘con- 
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sumer business practices’’ was derived. This list 
was submitted to 1000 fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
in Long Beach, California. The responses revealed 
that the children were performing “‘more than half 
the common activities’ listed by the adults. No 
important sex differences were noted.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 

3865. White, W. A. Judicial versus administra- 
tive process at the prosecution stage. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1935, 25, 851-858.—The Briggs law of 
Massachusetts (see IX: 3841) is favored. The trial 
court should limit its function to determining whether 
the defendant did the acts as charged; if he did, he 
should be turned over to the state, whose agents (the 
criminologist, educator, psychiatrist, physician, or 
psychologist) should study his assets and liabilities 
physically and mentally and assign him to the appro- 
priate treatment for such necessary lengths of time 
as may be indicated. Research should be conducted 
in prisons.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

3866. Witmer, H., & Stanton, S. A follow-up 
study of twenty-five truants: some factors related to 
their social adjustment. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1935, 25, 276-296.—This follow-up study of 25 
truants five years after they had been patients of the 
Esek Hopkins and Juvenile Court Clinics of Rhode 
Island leads to the following conclusions: ‘‘that 
truancy does not necessarily lead to delinquency in 
the majority of cases; that a diagnostic clinic service 
can be of real value in helping truants to a more 
acceptable social adjustment if its recommendations 
are carried out by the referring agencies; that such a 
type of treatment is likely to fail in cases in which the 
child's difficulty is traceable to parental attitudes of 
over-indulgence, or, particularly, rejection; that, in 
non-neurotic cases, much can be accomplished by 
following along with the children’s native interests; 
and that, in all cases, there is much in the accidental 
happenings beyond clinic control that may make or 
mar a child's adjustment.”—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3867. Wolf, S. K., Stanley, D., & Sette, W. J. 
Quantitative studies on the singing voice. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1935, 6, 255-266.—T hese studies represent 
a preliminary attempt to evaluate the mechanics of 
the singing voice. Physical measurements of pitch, 
intensity, vibrato, and quality were made on the 
normal and falsetto voices of men and women.— 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

[See also abstracts 3703, 3719, 3726, 3731, 3735, 

3767, 3784. ] 
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3868. Bedaux, C. E. Overcoming time-study fear. 
Person. J., 1935, 13, 335-337.—The use of the motion 
picture measurement system, consisting of a special 
motion picture camera with an automatic timing 
device, is recommended for time and motion study, 
standard setting, and rate setting, since labor op- 
erators can themselves study their operations and 
speed. Once a standard has been set for the operators 
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they should be guaranteed against any change not 
supported by technological improvement and should 
be assured that the hourly rate of pay will not be 
reduced unless justified by trade or economic condi- 
tions.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3869. Bergen, G. L., & Ward, R. S. Registration 
and counseling procedure in the Adjustment Service. 
New York: Amer. Ass. Adult Educ., 1935. Pp. 164. 
$.75.—A description of the practice followed by the 
Adjustment Service sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education during the sixteen months 
of its operation. Besides the discussion of the 
methods used in registration and counseling the actual 
operating manuals issued to the various staff members 
are presented. No attempt is made to discuss the 
professional aspect of counseling, except in passing.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3870. Bontila, G. Psichotehnica in organizarea 
stiintifica a muncii. (Psychotechnics and scientific 
management.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Stt., 1930, 4, 
169.—The contributions of applied psychology to 
scientific management of labor. Psychological ex- 
aminations in view of vocational selection and 
guidance and psychological principles applied to the 
rational organization of movements.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


3871. Bontila, G. I. Contributiuni la psihologia 
lucratorului. (Contributions to the psychology of the 
worker.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Stt., 1929, 3, 162- 
169; 218-226.—The scientific management of labor 
should pay much attention to the human factor. The 
efficiency of the instruments and of the scientific 
management of the factory depends upon the worker. 
He must be trained to understand the system and to 
manipulate well the instruments. He also must be 
chosen according to his abilities. The relation between 
master and worker should be very democratic; they 
have to cooperate. It is considered that America 
has done most in this direction and Europe has to 
imitate America. Some practical considerations in 
regard to the labor of making bricks are presented.— 

Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


3872. Dodd, F. H. Commonsense psychology and 
the home. New York: Peter Smith, 1935. Pp. 185. 
$2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3873. Edelmann, E. Das psychotechnische Lab- 
oratorium bei der franzjsischen Nordbahn. (The 
psychotechnical laboratory of the French Northern 
Railway.) Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 374-378.— 
The importance of careful selection of qualified per- 
sonnel for the railroad is discussed from various angles. 
— H, J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 


3874. Friede, P. Arbeitsschnelligkeit, Arbeits- 
menge und Arbeitsgiite. (Speed, amount and quality 
of work.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 331-346.— 
Various means of determining a single weighted score 
for several component measures on psychotechnical 
performance tests are discussed. The usefulness of 
correlation tables is corroborated by tests. It is 
shown that a change of the manner of work of the 
subject depends upon the difficulty of the test. The 
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speed and amount of work are less variable factors 
than quality of work. The influence of degree of 
difficulty and mental set on the distribution of test 
scores is also discussed.— 7. J. P. Schubert (Transient 
Center, Buffalo). 


3875. Fryer, D. Intelligence tests in industry. 
Person. J., 1935, 13, 321-323.—Survey of the use of 
intelligence tests during the last sixteen years by com- 
mercial and industrial concerns in the United States 
leads to the conclusion: “Intelligence tests have never 
had wide usage in industry for purposes of exact 
prediction. Never have there been more than a very 
few firms testing large numbers of applicants or em- 
ployees. But it is likely that the decreased use of 
intelligence tests in recent years is due to economic 
causes rather than to a ‘disillusionment’ of indus 
trialists regarding their value.’"—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 

3876. Grundler, W. Untersuchungen zur Typologie 
des Unfallers in der Eisen- und Stahlindustrie. 
(Studies of types of accident victims in iron and steel 
industries.) Arbeitsphystologie, 1934, 8, 97-133.—A 
statistical study of accidents with reference to time 
of year, week or day. Nineteen tests were investi- 
gated with reference to differentiating employees with 
a large number of accidents from those with a good 
record. Some tests dealt with the conditions of the 
work itself, others with perception of danger and 
emotional reactions, and still others with matters one 
would encounter in going about the shop. Six tests 
were finally selected which showed rather good differ- 
entiation. The high-accident group had a somewhat 
larger incidence of left-handedness.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

3877. Hellerstein, Ss. G. [The psychology of 
work as found in the works of K. Marx. ] Sovetsk. 
Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 1-10.—The author analyzes 
some of Marx’s ideas, with the aim of understanding 
the Marxian view of psychotechnics, even though the 
idea of psychotechnics, as such, did not exist in the 
time of Marx. He states that psychotechnics and 
the psychology of Soviet work are now in the initial 
stage of Marx’s ideas; and that Marx could have 
contributed a great deal to psychology if he had 
carried his work further and if he had had a critical 


point of view.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
3878. Kupke, E. rs ease in der Industrie. 
(Group work in industry. Industr. Psychotech., 


1934, 11, 353-361.—The group is recognized as the 
principle of the modern evolution of industrial work 
organization. In addition to definitions, various kinds 
of group formations are pictured in a graphic symbolic 
manner. With the help of these symbols it is possible 
to show the continuity of mass production. Mention 
is made of some guiding principles for the management 
of group work in factories. The author is sure that 
group work will instill a true spirit of cooperation.— 
H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 

3879. Mandrika, A. [Theory of psychotechnical 
measurement and its Ee in scientific and 
practical work. ] Met. Jsuch. Reb., 1935.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad 
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3880. Manoil, A. Cateva date statistice in lega- 
tura cu accidentele de munca. (Some statistical 
results in relation to the accidents of labor.) Bul. 
Inst. roman. Org. Sti., 1931, 5, 218-220.—An analysis 
of the causes of various accidents occurring in labor. 
The psychological causes seem to determine 28% 
of accidents; the psychophysical causes 25%; etc. 
The necessity of vocational guidance and of scientific 
management of labor as preventive means against 
accidents is stressed.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

3881. Miles, W. R. Alcohol and motor vehicle 
drivers. Proc. Highw. Res. Bd., 1933, 362-379.—"A 
man may keep his car right side up and on the road 
when he is too intoxicated to walk, but this fact is 
not reassuring to others on the highway. Although 
beverage alcohol appears to give subjective stimulant 
action to a person, its real effect is a depressant action 
on most of the functions of body and mind. The 
alcohol effect which interferes with driving ability 
is fourfold: (1) a poorer grade of attention to external 
signals and environment; (2) slower responses of 
eyes, hands and feet; (3) less dependable, that is, 
more variable, muscular responses; (4) increased 
self-assurance, which prompts to the assumption of 
right-of-way and willingness to take a chance. Al- 
though alcohol is directly mentioned in only 7 to 10% 
of fatal highway traffic accidents, it is the belief of 
informed traffic officials that one-third of such 
accidents are at least partly chargeable to use of 
the driver. Officials need a method to 
whether a driver is intoxicated 
Determination of per- 


alcohol by 
determine definitely 


as a basis for court action. 
centage of alcohol in the blood or urine by bio- 
chemical means is a feasible undertaking. This 


method should be tried out in some representative 
areas scientific data in this controversial 
field.”"—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3882. Nestor, I. M. Psihotehnica si rationalizarea 
la caile ferate germane. (Psychotechnics and sci- 
entific management on German railroads.) Bui. 
Inst. roman. Sti., 1930, 4, 260-264.—A review 
of vocational selection offices of German railroads in 
Berlin, Dresden and Munich, their general organiza- 
tion and the tests and the apparatus in use. The 
examined abilities are general intelligence, technical 
intelligence, mechanical ability, observation, atten- 
tion, ability to drive, manual dexterity, etc.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3883. Nestor, I. M. Un examen psihotehnic de 
aptitudini profesionale. (A psychotechnical examina- 
tion of professional abilities.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. 
Sti., 1932, 6, 55-78.—A description of the tests 
applied to 25 subjects who applied for jobs to the 
Rumanian railway: A. Group examination: (1) gen- 
eral information questionnaire, (2) cancelling test, 
(3) Rupp’s technical intelligence tests, (4) tests for 
5) tests for spatial perception, (6) tech- 
(7) drawing, (8) visual acuity, 
(10) manual dexterity, 
Individual examination: 
Summary considera- 


to secure 


Urg 


memory, 
nical intelligence, 
(9) mechanical intuition, 
(11) trained attention. B. 
(1) tact, (2) a proof of work. 
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tion on reliability and validity of tests.— N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3884. Schorn, M. Zufall und Geschicklichkeit. 
(Chance and skill.) Indusir. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 
327—331.—The actual results obtained in games of 
chance and skill are in many cases different from those 
expected according to the law of probability. This 
difference, in games of chance, is due mostly to the 
faulty construction of the apparatus used. In games 
of skill, it is found that the results of previous games 
will lead to a certain psychological attitude of the 
player which will influence the results in the following 
games.— 7. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo). 

3885. Smith, E. D., & others. Personnel adminis- 
tration and technological change; a symposium. 
New York: Amer. Mgmt Ass., 1935. Pp. 35. $1.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3886. Weston, H. C., & Adams, S. The per- 
formance of weavers under varying conditions of 
noise. IJndusir. Hith Res. Bd Rep. No. 70. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. Pp. 24. 6d.—Two equally 
proficient groups of weavers were the subjects of this 
experiment. One group was supplied with ‘ear 
defenders,’ the other was used as a control. The 
experiment was continued for a period of 12 months. 
The noise level normally connected with weaving 
operations may be taken as about 96 db. The ear 
defenders produced a reduction of apparent loudness 
of some 15 db., that is to say about a 50% diminution. 
Increase in personal efficiency, as measured by output, 
was considerable in the early part of each experi- 
mental period, and remained approximately 744% 
in the later experimental periods. It appears that 
although the psychological effects of the noise, in 
terms of irritation, annoyance and distraction, may 
diminish fairly rapidly, there remain effects which 
are objectively measurable and these persist for long 
periods.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

3887. Williamson, E. G., & Darley, J.G. Match- 
ing abilities to jobs. Person. J., 1935, 13, 344—352.— 
The writers point out that “classification of workers 
in various occupations according to the level of 
intelligence they possess reveals a fairly definite 
occupational hierarchy with considerable overlapping 
among groups.”’ ‘“‘While recognizing the complexity 
of the work, one may yet expect effective guidance to 
result in a reasonably high correspondence between 
level of academic intelligence and the occupational 
level of vocational choices.’’ Analysis of data col- 
lected as part of the annual testing program of the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges for high school 
seniors leads to the conclusion that “‘guidance has not 
been effective in Minnesota in bringing about a con- 
formity of choice and level of academic aptitude as 
measured by (the College Aptitude Rating or average 
of two percentile ranks, the Minnesota College Apti- 
tude Test, and high school scholarship for three and 
one-half years).""—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3888. Zenkevitch, P. I. [Morphological structure 
of the hands of adolescent workers.) Moscow: 
State Medgiz, 1933. Pp. 177-202.—Hands are 
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classified as to whether the forefinger is longer than 
the ring finger. The radial type, in which this is the 
case, is considered somewhat superior by the authors, 
although no appreciable differences were found be- 
tween types for locksmiths, apprentices and lathe 
workers.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

[See also abstracts 3528, 3555, 3655, 3669, 3741, 

3787, 3791, 3796, 3846, 3914. } 
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3889. Barr, A. S. The measurement of teaching 
ability. J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 561-569.—The 
problem is considered on the basis of four categories: 
(1) in training teachers in service; (2) in the institu- 
tional training of teachers; (3) in the administration 
of the teaching staff; and in research relating to these 
fields. A brief report is given of the results of the 
application of 19 tests and scales to 99 elementary 
school teachers in five Wisconsin cities.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3890. Behrens, H. D. Effects of a ‘‘how to study” 
course. J. higher Educ., 1935, 6, 195-202.—An in- 
vestigation of factors leading to academic failure and 
results attained by remedial work with probation 
students. 292 students enrolled in the “how to 
study” course, in sections of approximately 25, each 
organized as a laboratory in study methods, empha- 
sizing as material the students’ regular work, were 
compared with control groups for various factors. 
Physical or health factors, checked by examination 
and questionnaire, revealed probation students ‘‘sub- 
ject to chronic conditions which probably lowered 
their daily efficiency.’ Social and emotional factors, 
checked by administrative records and interviews, 
revealed adjustment problems handicapping the 
probation group somewhat in excess of control group. 
These factors cluster markedly about family or home 
problems and freshman-year or college-environment 
problems. Six criteria were used to establish the 
control group for study of the effect of the “Show to 
study’’ course. On the basis of these criteria 71 pairs 
were selected. Results are only slightly, though 
consistently, in favor of the remedial group. It is 
concluded that the evidence shows that individuals 
trained in better study habits accomplish somewhat 
better work. Other effects as to improvement of 
total attitude, and even in cases of dismissal better 
adjustment to removal from college, seem to the 
author ‘‘to justify the cost of remedial work.”’—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3891. Draper, H. D. Standard score number 
scales; their construction and uses. J. exp. Educ., 
1935, 3, 184-193.—While final grades are generally 
reported in terms of A, B, C, D, E, or their equiva- 
lents, standings on individual tests are frequently 
given in terms of “‘thirds’’ of letter grades, (e.g., C-, 
C, and C+) by dividing each interval on the base 
line of the probability curve into thirds. However, 


since many teachers feel that the validity of their 
tests enables still finer gradations of quality, the 
author proposes the adoption of a suitable Standard 
Score Number Scale (S,NS) to meet this need. The 
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principles to be used in the construction of such a 
scale are discussed. In addition to the advantage of 
providing a means for expressing any desired degree 
of gradation in quality within a letter-grade, such a 
S,NS, by reducing several different test scores to the 
same basis of comparison, enables one to compute 
quantitatively a student's average (weighted if de- 
sired) by standard methods, a task almost impossible 
when letter-grades are used.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

3892. Edmiston, R. W. A method of providing a 
more valid distribution of school marks. J. exp. 
Educ., 1935, 3, 194-197.—It is pointed out that the 
common normal curve method of distributing marks 
results in injustices except for normal groups. Many 
groups are not normal groups; therefore, both the 
mean score or general group achievement and the 
individual scores are improperly placed by the normal 
curve method of distribution. The author would 
substitute the standard deviation method of distribu- 
tion of marks, because it provides for the correct dis- 
tribution which the determined percentages in the 
normal curve method denies. A correction can be 
applied to the mean which will take care of the 
group’s difference from that of a normal group. 
Failure is not necessitated by this method of dis- 
tributing marks. Actual application of the two 
methods shows the superiority of the standard 
deviation method in that the marks provided are 
much more in agreement with the general achievement 
record.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

3893. Gilbert, L. C. A study of the effect of read- 
ing on spelling. /. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 570-576. 
Attempt to answer the questions: Does reading for 
context improve spelling? Is there any difference in 
the results for good or poor spellers? Is improvement 
in spelling effected by virtue of a slow reading rate? 
Results from 380 men and women students at the 
upper-class and graduate levels. A list of 50 difficult 
words was prepared. After testing for spelling, the 
subjects read prepared material and were again 
tested. A statistical study of the results ‘‘indicates 
clearly that college students improve their spelling 
through reading even when attention is not directed 
toward that end.”’ This is more true of good spellers 
than of bad spellers, and the improvement does not 
seem to be a function of slow reading.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3894. Goodenough, F. L. Selected references on 
preschool and parental education. Elem. Sch. J., 
1935, 35, 540—-548.—Listed and annotated by the 
writer are 38 ‘“‘technical and experimental studies”’ 
and 12 ‘non-technical books and articles primarily 
for parents, teachers, and workers in the field of 
parent education.”—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


3895. Hale, F. [Ed.] Modern objective tests. 
New York: Educational Publishing Corporation, 
1934. Pp. 80. $.75.—A collection of standard objec- 
tive tests for classroom use. 200 tests in history, 
geography, health, literature, and other school sub- 
jects are included in the volume, together with keys 
for scoring.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 
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3896. Humphreys, P. A supervisory program in 
written expression. Elem. Sch. J., 1935, 35, 505-510. 

[he author describes a program for the improve- 
ment of written expression based upon the “‘achieve- 
ments and the needs of the pupils’ in Grades 3-6. 
After obtaining representative samples of written 
compositions from the pupils in her grade, each 
teacher was asked to rate the composition quality 
of each sample on a score card adapted from the 
Hillegas scale, and to tabulate the types of errors 
found. The data were studied to reveal topics used, 
quality of composition, and most common errors. 
Suggestions are made for remedial work.—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

3897. Johnson, D. A., & Eurich, A. C. An em- 
pirical test of sampling. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 174- 
179.—In this study information concerning the 
qualifications of high school teachers, principals and 
superintendents in Minnesota was collected in regard 
to all such persons employed in the state, 3,437 in 
number. The total population was divided into ten 
random samples. The data were analyzed for each 
sample and for various combinations of samples. 
The results support the following generalizations: 
(1) A 30% sample of high school teachers, principals 
and superintendents within the state is sufficiently 
large to represent the entire group in dealing with 
data concerning teachers’ qualifications. The use 
of larger samples does not increase the reliability 
sufficiently to warrant the time and effort required. 
2) The percentages, medians and quartile deviations 
based upon 30% of the group deviate more than 
four probable errors from the result for the total 
group slightly more than five times out of 100. 

3) The method of sampling used is satisfactory for 
annual investigations of teachers’ qualifications in the 
state of Minnesota. The authors point out that, 
while these generalizations are sound for the data 
that have been analyzed, no implication is warranted 
extending the application of these findings to other 
types of data.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

3898. Kaplan, A. J. The NRA codes and secondary 
school efficiency. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 41, 471-474.— 
Since (1) many children are compelled to remain in 
school as a result of NRA code provisions, (2) these 
children tend to be unfit for regular school work and 
have no intention of completing the work necessary 
for graduation, and (3) evidence indicates that stu- 
dents who do not anticipate graduating tend to have 
among their number a relatively high percentage of 
delinquents or problem cases, the author maintains 
that it would be costly not to give attention to the 
problem which the codes create. He suggests for 
children who are being returned to or held in school 
against their will short unit practical courses as well 
as careful vocational and social guidance.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

3899. Laugier, H., & Weinberg, D. Etude com- 
parée des notes d’examens des étudiants et des 
étudiantes en sciences. (Comparative study of 
examination grades of male and female science stu- 
Travail hum., 1935, 3, 62-81.—A study of 
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sex differences in science grades, with negative results 
as far as central tendency is concerned, but with a 
somewhat greater variability in the males.— H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

3900. Lewerenz, A. S. A vocabulary grade place- 
ment formula. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 236.—A dis- 
cussion of techniques for measuring vocabulary, 
difficulty, vocabulary diversity and vocabulary 
interest in school textbooks. The use of these tech- 
niques enables the educator to select the proper book 
for a given grade level.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

3901. Lincoln, E. A., & Workman, L. L. Testing 
and the uses of test results. New York: Macmillan, 
1935. Pp. 317. $2.00.—Believing that many 
teachers have been frightened away from educational 
measurement because so many of the books on the 
subject have been projected on a level somewhat 
above the needs and abilities of the average student 
in the teacher-training institutions, the authors of 
the present volume have aimed at the preparation of 
a book that is sufficiently elementary to be within 
the range of comprehension of such students and at 
the same time reasonably technical. Chapter titles 
include: the nature of standardized tests; the uses of 
standardized tests; the testing project; grouping and 
summarizing test scores; the survey use of test results; 
standard tests in educational experimentation; the 
use of standardized tests in diagnosis; the learning 
process in remedial teaching; the drill tests and 
remedial work; etc. The appendix includes sections 
on further statistical methods; a selected bibliography 
of diagnostic, remedial, drill, practice, and instruc- 
tional tests; a dictionary of terms used in measurement 
and statistics; and a list of educational test publishers. 
The emphasis throughout the book is upon the 
diagnostic and remedial aspects.—L. A. Avertil 
(Worcester Teachers College). 

3902. Line, W., & Glen, J.S. Some relationships 
between intelligence and achievement in the public 
school. J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 582-588.—Compari- 
son of scores on the National Intelligence Test and 
school marks for 524 children from grade II to senior 
fourth at the Regal Road Public School, Toronto. 
Correlation between intelligence test score and grades 
varies from year to year, and the authors believe that 
this variation seems ‘‘to indicate changes in the degree 
to which school procedures offer a generally stimulat- 
ing atmosphere” to the student. ‘Bibliography of 21 
articles.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3903. Miles, W. R. Psychology in relation to 
medicine. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1934, 6, 603-608.— 
“Psychology together with its scientific parents, 
physiology and anatomy, mutually supplement each 
other in presenting the full picture of the individual. 
They are basic for the training of the young physi- 
cian.” —R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

3904. Mitchell, C. Prognostic value of intelligence 
tests. J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 577-581.—Study of 
records of 1146 pupils in 11 classes entering the West 
Newton (Pa.) High School taken as freshmen indicate 
that (1) a student who on entrance (on the Terman 
Group Test or the Otis S.A. test) scores in the middle 























fifth of the class has three times as many chances of 
remaining in high school until graduation as one who 
scores in the lower fifth. Students with 1Q’s of more 
than 100 are almost certain to pass English and 
algebra, while those with IQ’s of less than 90 should 
be discouraged from taking algebra.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3905. Neuberg, M. J. Principles and methods of 
vocational choice. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934. 
Pp. xxxiii + 302. $2.25.—A text for a college course 
in vocations which takes up the principles and methods 
underlying vocational choice. Some of the subjects 
discussed are: the problem and history of vocational 
guidance, aim of education, vocational motive, 
vocational information, and personal information 
obtained by physical, intellectual and personality 
measurements. There are a number of appendices 
which give lists of occupations, bibliographies of tests, 
biographies, and individual occupations. An intro- 
ductory section gives a method for teaching the 
course. Index.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

3906. Rossell6, P. El moviment educatiu en 1932- 
33. (The educational movement in 1932-33.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 139-151.—An address at the 
University of Barcelona by the vice-president of the 
International Office of Education at Geneva. The 
world-wide tendencies in public education between 
1931 and 1933 were: the cutting of budgets, which has 
continued to grow worse, and is apparently most 
marked in the United States. The power of the state 
over education has increased, particularly in regard 
to centralized administration, substitution of public 
for private education, secularization, curricula, and 
inspection. Some countries which thought they had 
solved the quantitative problem in education have 
been thrown back on it because of the increase of 
pupils due to the depression. Preoccupation is shift- 
ing from elementary to secondary schools. While the 
tendency is to open these to more children, selection 
is becoming stricter and instruction more differen- 
tiated. University education is practically unchanged. 
Professional and technical education have evolved 
in the directions of integration with education in 
general and the use of recognized pedagogical methods. 
Advances in teacher training have been almost uni- 
versal. The crisis has demoralized more profoundly 
the countries which have led the world educational 
movement, while retarded nations have advanced 
relatively.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3907. Roura, J. Les tres pedagogies. (The three 
pedagogies.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 164-189; 
409-418.—These are methodological, descriptive and 
cultural pedagogy. Methodologically, education is a 
planned influence of one individual on another. Ina 
descriptive sense, it is a primary activity, both con- 
scious and unconscious, of the community, common 
to all times and all places, and arising directly from 
the people’s life. When this primary activity becomes 
an object of reflection, it becomes pedagogy. Cultural 
education is incarnated in the social organism. The 
essence of the process is the liberation in the individual 
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soul of the communal cultural energy. The capacity 
for influencing (i.e. educating) resides in an expansion 
of the ego and is a social reciprocal relationship. Cul- 
ture and education are the objective and subjective 
aspects of the same vital process—an eternal con- 
tinuity of culture across the subjective spirit. Educa- 
tion is an independent science only in its descriptive 
aspect. Its content belongs to the science of culture; 
it is not based on philosophy, but is philosophy itself, 
the study of man in his psychic world from the view- 
point of the educational idea. Its methodology 
belongs to technology.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3908. Royer, E. B. Oklahoma cooperative college 
aptitude and educational guidance survey: progress 
report No. 1, April 1, 1935. Oklahoma City: State 
Dept. of Education, 1935. Pp. 22.—The results of a 
state-wide administration of the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Test, Form 18, to high school and college 
students are reported. Norms, distribution of scores 
(at high school and college levels), and suggestions 
for interpretation of scores and their use in (educa- 
tional) guidance of high school pupils are included.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 

3909. Sackett, E. B. The effect of moving on edu- 
cational status of children. Elem. Sch. J., 1935, 35, 
517-526.—The writer summarizes a study of the 
achievement of native and transient children in the 
Canal Zone schools by G. E. Joy, who reported that 
‘there is conclusive evidence pointing to the fact that, 
of the white junior high school pupils in the Canal 
Zone schools, the transient children are the [slightly ] 
superior group in all subjects with the exception of 
arithmetic computation.’"’ The writer's “‘supplemen- 
tary treatment of Joy’s data by the matched-pairs 
technique’ served to corroborate this conclusion.— 
P,. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

3910. Seashore, C. E. A job analysis for higher 
education. J. higher Educ., 1935, 6, 173-178.- 
Stresses the need of thoroughgoing job analysis of 
future demands of community as to types and degree 
of education and numbers of college trained persons. 
There must be an objective analysis of life situations. 
Casting aside the outgrown traditions of college edu- 
cation, the author sees a demand arising for two-year 
training for individual development and community 
responsibility for the greater proportion of the 
population. This type of training will improve the 
four-year course and pre-professional training. Such 
analysis must look toward meeting new outlets for 
learned careers, raising of standards for all levels of 
vocations and avocations in which learning may 
function, and the socializing of education and breaking 
down of the barrier between the pure and applied. 
It must be carried out by cooperative effort and 
leadership of larger institutions.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

3911. Sensat, R. Reflexions sobre el moment 
actual de la nostra escola publica. (Reflections on 
the present conditions in our public schools.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 406-415.—Sensat describes 
the growth of the new school movement in various 
countries and discusses the possibility of introducing 
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the methods into public schools. She describes force- 
fully the retardation and chaos of public education 
in Spain. Although its intentions are progressive, 
the republic has been slow in carrying out the promised 
reforms and extension of education. The school 
authorities in general are uninformed as to the new 
methods, but the teachers know about them and 
some have tried to introduce them. The present is a 
period of constructive energy. Sensat’s position is 
that the time is not yet ripe to introduce the new 
methods in their entirety; it should be done gradually. 
The next steps are to develop a sufficient number of 
really good schools of the modern standardized type 
and a few experimental schools as centers of research 
and demonstration. Meanwhile the normal schools 
will be forming teachers with a superior culture and a 
new orientation.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3912. Slock,L. Précis de psychologie pédagogique. 
(Summary of pedagogic psychology.) Anvers: 
Sikkel, 1933. Pp. 284. 35 belge fr.—This summary 
is based on facts acquired by modern science; it 
envisages psychology as a science of behavior, with 
applications for education and teaching. There are 
three chapters on pure psychology: perceptions and 
sensations; mnemonic acquisition and elaboration of 
experience; mental imagery and imaginative creation. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3913. Studencki, S. M. Zadania i metody pracy 
psychologa szkolnego. (The task and methods of 
work of the school psychologist.) Psychometrja, 
1935, 2, 260.—T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


3914. Theodosiu, D. Orientarea profesionala a 
absolventilor scoalei primare. (Vocational guidance 
for children leaving public schools.) Bul. Inst. 
1930, 4, 81-84.—The necessity of 
vocational guidance on a psychological basis for 
children who leave the public school is explained. 
Short reviews of the work done in other countries are 
followed by practical suggestions for Rumania. The 
teacher has to add to his former duties a new one, 
that of diagnosing the child’s personality in view of 
Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
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vocational suggestions.— NV. 
mania). 

3915. Tudoranu, D. Date pentru psihologia in- 
vatatorului. (The psychology of the teacher.) Satul 
st Scoala, 1933, 3, 19-23.—The abilities which make 
a good teacher are: Physiological and psychological 
abilities: health, normal hearing and seeing, a normal 
tone of speaking. Then sociability, love of children, 
an harmonious combination of theory with practice, 
objectivity, sense of justice, etc. Very necessary 
abilities are: good memory and intelligence, ability to 
observe, psychological sympathy and understanding, 
artistic talents, optimism, capacity to teach, power of 
suggestion, generosity, youth, democratic behavior, 
morality, religious consciousness, respect for social 
conformity and tradition, energy and idealism, etc. 
Physiological and psychological traits which make a 
bad teacher and which should exclude a person from 
this profession are: epilepsy, hysteria, sexual psycho- 
pathy, tuberculosis, low intelligence, pedantry and 
rigidity, aversion for youth, pessimism, excitability, 
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etc. Traits of little importance are lack of one eye 
or of one hand, small and insignificant infirmities, 
aphonia, etc. Brief sketches are presented of the 
studies of Kerschensteiner, Lay, Voiglander, Rubin- 
stein, and Baumgarten, with critical commentaries. 
The above classification aims to give a synthesis of 
these studies in addition to some new points.— JN. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

[See also abstracts 3520, 3709, 3715, 3736, 3763, 

3797, 3798, 3800, 3813, 3833, 3924, 3933. } 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


3916. Baten, W. D. Tables for finding the partial 
coefficient of correlation. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 
170-173.—Two tables with directions for their use. 
Table I is to be used for finding the partial coefficient 
of correlation when (1) ry is positive and ry, and ry 
are alike in sign; (2) ry is negative and ry, and ry are 
unlike in sign. Table II is to be used when (1) rx 
is positive and ris and ry, are unlike in sign; (2) ry is 
negative and rj; and ry are alike in sign.— H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

3917. Furfey, P. H., & Daly, J. F. The interpreta- 
tion of the product-moment correlation coefficient. 
Cath. Univ. Amer., educ. Res. Monogr., 1934, 4, 1-57. 
—Two types of association, functional and stochastic, 
the former being found in the physical sciences while 
the latter usually applies to data of the social sciences, 
are discussed. Functional association can be repre- 
sented by a two-dimensional surface, but stochastic 
association requires at least three dimensions. The 
relationship between two variables can be represented 
by measures of correlation ; however, in only one case, 
that of the normal bivariate distribution, can the 
relation be expressed by a single value, the Pearson r. 
The relationships between Pearson's r, suitable for 
linear normal bivariate distributions, Yule’s r, suitable 
for linear non-normal bivariate distributions, and the 
correlation ratio used for non-linear bivariate dis- 
tributions are discussed, together with the limitations 
and advantages of each. An extensive bibliography 
on the theory of relationship is given.—J. W. Dunlap 
(Fordham). 

3918. Furfey, P. H., & Daly, J. F. The correlation 
coefficient as an index of relationship. J. exp. Educ., 
1935, 3, 166—169.—This article is concerned with the 
meaning of the terms relation and closeness of rela- 
tionship as used in connection with the interpretation 
of the coefficient of correlation.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

3919. Lincoln, E. A. The choice of central ten- 
dency. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 233-235.—A complete 
list of the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
measures of central tendency.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

3920. Line, W., & Hedman, H. B. The reversi- 
bility of proof. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 216-224.—In 
a previous paper on the two-factor theory the authors 
included the proof that when each of four variables 
can be divided into two factors, the one being common 
to all four variables, while the other is in each case 
specific and independent, the tetrad equation holds. 
In the present paper the authors take up the reverse 

















problem, namely whether, when the tetrad criterion 
is satisfied, every variable is necessarily divisible into 
the said two factors. The discussion constitutes a 
simplification of Section I-3 of the appendix of The 
Abilities of Man, and involves theorems presented by 
Spearman in 1913 and 1922.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 


3921. Monroe, W. S., & Stuit, D. B. Correlation 
analysis as a means of studying contributions of 
causes. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 155-165.—The prin- 
cipal conclusions of this discussion are summarized as 
follows: ‘‘(1) If a variable is known to be a component 
of another variable, the contribution of the first or of a 
common cause perfectly correlated with it to the 
variance of the second is measured by the square of 
the coefficient between the two variables. (2) The 
contribution of a third correlated variable may be 
partialed out when it is a component of the other two. 
When it is not a component, application of partial 
correlation yields only an estimate of the net correla- 
tion between the two variables. This estimate tends 
to be numerically larger than the true net correlation. 
(3) The measures of the contributions of independent 
variables obtained from the beta coefficients of a 
multiple regression equation or by means of Wright's 
path coefficient technique are attenuated estimates. 
Hence, these methods are not satisfactory for studying 
the contributions of independent variables to a de- 
pendent variable. (4) Factor analysis appears to 
afford a means for securing measures of the contribu- 
tions from elemental causes, but the method proposed 
by Kelley and that first proposed by Thurstone are 
not adequate. Thurstone’s method for a unique 
solution appears to be satisfactory, but its application 
is dependent upon the existence of a certain factor 
pattern.’’-— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


3922. Snedecor, G. W., & Cox, G. M. Dispropor- 
tionate subclass numbers in tables of multiple classi- 
fication. Res. Bull. Ia agric. Exp. Sta., 1935, No. 180. 
—Methods for analyzing the variance in data with 
disproportionate subclass numbers are presented. 
Numerical examples are presented in a simple and 
detailed manner.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


3923. Toops, H. A. Predicting the returns from 
questionnaires: a study in the utilization of qualita- 
tive data. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 204-215.—For the 
purposes of this study the author was supplied with 
qualitative data regarding the traits and the per- 
centage return on some 135 different questionnaire 
investigations which had been collected by the 
National Education Association in their effort to 
formulate principles of questionnaire construction 
and promulgation. It was the purpose of the present 
study to determine what were the most important 
considerations in questionnaire formulation. The 
report describes how the original qualitative data 
were coded and quantified and how the multiple-ratio 
technique was applied in order to determine the 
return to be expected of a questionnaire of a given 
pattern of characteristics. From the results of the 


analysis the author sets down the more important 
elements to be considered in attempts to obtain a 
high questionnaire return.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 
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3924. West, C. H. The practical statistics of pre- 
diction. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 198-203.—The article 
deals with the actual mechanical processes of compu- 
tation, prediction and evaluating predictions sta- 
tistically. The object was to predict as well as possi- 
ble the grades a group of college students would receive 
in algebra. To predict these grades there were 
available: (1) the rank in class in high school, ex- 
pressed as a percentage; (2) the percentile rank on a 
psychological examination; and (3) the numerical 
mark (range 0-100) on an algebra placement examina- 
tion. Main conclusions of the study are: (1) Very 
good predictions were obtained in spite of reducing 
the predictive measures to one digit. (2) There is 
some evidence that rounding the predicted grades so 
that there would be only 15 or fewer different values 
did not cause serious disturbance of the value of 
the prediction. (3) The modification of prediction 
formulas by substituting the means and standard 
deviations of the predictive measures for the new 
group being predicted was found to give worth-while 
improvement in predictive efficiency.— H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3884, 3891, 3892, 3897. ] 
MENTAL TESTS 

3925. Biegeleisen, B. Normalizacja test6w in- 
teligencji Otisa dla mlodziezy polskiej. (Standardiza- 
tion of Otis intelligence tests for Polish use.) Psy- 
chometrja, 1935, 2, 209-235.—The Otis intelligence 
tests were standardized after being given to 30,000 
children in selected cities and villages throughout 
Poland. It was found that the tests worked out best 
for children between the ages of 10 and 16.—T. M. 
Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

3926. Boynton, P.L. Areply to Professor Nemzek. 
Peabody J. Educ., 1935, 12, 239-241.—In his reply 
Boynton denies the relevancy of Nemzek’s first criti- 
cism and holds that the data cited from Rosebrook’s 
study have less weight if a basic chronological age of 
14 years be taken. He cites data from his own testing 
in justification.—J. Peterson (Peabody). 

3927. Edds, J. E. The nature of verbal and non- 
verbal abilities. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 225-229.—An 
analysis by means of the intercorrelation technique 
and the tetrad-difference technique of the results 
obtained from the administration of a battery of 
verbal and non-verbal tests to 140 high school stu- 
dents in the Peabody Demonstration School leads 
the author to the following tentative conclusions 
regarding the nature of verbal and non-verbal abili- 
ties: (1) Verbal and non-verbal abilities seem to be 
rather different capacities showing low relationship 
to each other. (2) Either verbal or non-verbal con- 
tains a factor not presentin the other. (3) Acommon 
group factor does not seem to be present to the same 
degree in both verbal and non-verbal material. 
(4) Mental ability, as measured by the Otis S.A., 
correlates 12 points higher with verbal than with 
non-verbal. (5) Verbal and non-verbal have prac- 
tically equal weight in predicting class scores.— H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 
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3928. Fedorov, S. I. [The non-verbal method of 
investigating children’s intelligence.] Met. IJsuch. 
Reb., 1935, 139-152.—The author proposes a new 
method for investigating the intellectual development 
of different groups of anomalous children. The 
peculiarities of these groups and the necessity of com- 
paring them have excluded the use of speech. The 
author thinks that speech in its development must be 
investigated separately. Eleven tasks, each divided 
into tests, are progressively more complex, and allow 
one to draw a psychic profile of the investigated child. 
This method can be applied to the age range of 6-14 
years.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3929. Finch, F. H. Equating intelligence quotients 
from group tests. J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 589-592.- 
Previous tables of equivalents between different tests 
have been based on too few cases and too much time 
has been allowed to elapse between the administration 
of the different tests. The author presents tables for 
the conversion of scores for the Terman A, Army 
Alpha 8, Delta 2, Miller A and Pressey Senior Class 
tests from the records of 621 students all tested at 
the time of entrance to the University High School of 
the University of Minnesota.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


3930. Levitov, N. D. [Concerning the internal 
psychological structure of tests.] Met. Jsuch. Reb., 
1935, 107-127.—The principles of the whole dynamical 
investigation of personality used in Soviet psycho- 
technics must be applied to the analysis of the internal 
structure of tests. The principle of influencing the 
investigated personality not only gives to the test the 
role of social-political influence on the investigated 
person, but the diagnosed intellect must also be a 
means of environment reorganization to form the 
best conditions for the working class.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


3931. Lincoln, E. A. The Stanford Binet IQ 
changes of superior children. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 41, 
519-520.—The author in an earlier report on the 
changes, after intervals of five to eight years, in the 
[Q’s of children with initial quotients of 119 or more 
noted that the losses were more numerous and sub- 
stantial than the gains and that the girls’ losses were 
greater and more frequent than the boys’. Lest this 
be interpreted as evidence that superior children lose 
their superior rating as they grow older, the author 
presents new data to show that the I1Q’s of only 13.3% 
of the boys and 21.9% of the girls dropped below 110, 
while in only one case out of 109 did it sink as low 
as 99.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3932. Nemzek, C.L. A note concerning the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson tests. Peabody J. Educ., 1935, 12, 
238-239.—The author criticizes the statement in P. L. 


Boynton’s /ntelligence: Its Mantfestations and Meas- 
urements, 1933, that: “Probably the greatest con- 
tributions of recent years to the customary knowledge- 
speed type of examination are the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Tests,’’ by pointing out that these 9 separate tests 
(for Grades 1 through 9, respectively) do not yield 
comparable MA's and IQ’s at the different levels. 
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He cites several publications in which this fact has 
been disregarded by authors who have assumed such 
comparable measures at different levels, and gives 
data from Rosebrook’s dissertation to show that this 
assumption is incorrect.—J/. Peterson (Peabody). 


3933. Ormian, H. Wyniki badari testowych a 
szacowanie inteligencji przez nauczycieli. (Results 
of test studies and the evaluation of intelligence by 
teachers.) Kwart. psychol., 1935, 6, 104.—A study of 
the relationship between the estimates of subject 
teachers and the results of intelligence tests adminis- 
tered in two successive years to girls in the 6th and 
7thclassesin a Polish gymnasium. These correlations 
were positive and very high, as were the intercorrela- 
tions among the estimates of the different teachers 
and the estimates of the same teachers in the two 
successive years.— 7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


3934. Reymert, M. L. Mental tests. Amer. 
Yearbk., 1934, 855-859.—A review of all phases of 
mental testing during the year 1934, including new 
tests, work on the nature of intelligence, different 
technical and theoretical aspects of testing, work on 
the constancy of intelligence scores, the various con- 
tributions to evaluations of existing tests, and the 
use of tests for studying special groups or special 
problems. New books and general reviews in the 
field are also listed.— V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


3935. Schwarz, J. [Judgment of intelligence from 
photographs. ] Psychometrja, 1934, 1, 17ff.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Transient Bureau, Buffalo). 


"3936. Schwarz, J. Prawo zaleznogci granicy i 
tempa rozwoju. (The law of correlation between the 
limits and speed of development.) Psychometrja, 
1935, 2, 28-35.—The author has worked out a formula 
demonstrating that the limit is a function of speed in 
the development of intelligence. In other words, the 
upper limit of the intellectual development of an 
individual is set by the ‘“‘tempo’’ or speed of his 
development.—T7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


3937. Schwarz, J. Badania nad wartoscia i 
zastosowalnoscia zbiorowych testéw inteligenciji. 
(Studies on the value and applicability of group 
intelligence tests.) Psychometrja, 1935, 2, 91-180.— 
A general discussion of intelligence tests is followed 
by an experimental analysis of the group intelligence 
tests of Thomson, Otis and Biegeleisen. The tests of 
Biegeleisen consist of adaptations of the Otis tests 
for use in Poland and of two series of non-language 
paper and pencil tests for use with younger children 
and with feeble-minded in Poland. The article con- 
tinues with a discussion of the difficulties of group 
testing, which the author conceives to be: too much 
emphasis on speed, multiple rather than free choice 
responses, variation of accuracy with size of group 
tested, and measuring only a few partial functions 
of intelligence. The article concludes with sugges- 
tions for increasing the diagnostic value of group 
testing. —7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


[See also abstracts 3715, 3833, 3904, 3920. ] 
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3938. Arps, W. Uber die motorische Leistungs- 
fahigkeit bei Grundschulkindern der Sprachheil-, 
Volks- und Hilfsschule. (Motor efficiency of elemen- 
tary grade pupils in speech-corrective schools, in the 
common schools, and in schools for handicapped 
children.) Hamburg. Lehratg., 1934, 13, 597-599.— 
By means of gymnastic exercises of the handicap type, 
including running, jumping, balancing, and climbing, 
all of which require quick thinking and courage, an 
experiment carried on with pupils from the 4 grades 
of the common school, school for speech defectives, 
and schools for the handicapped showed that the 
motor efficiency of speech-defectives was much lower 
than that of normal pupils. Of the 119 speech- 
defectives tested only 50 achieved even the lowest 
ranking of the normal pupils. Stammerers ranked 
lowest. Their lack of rhythm and coérdination was 
also evident in their speech musculature. The con- 
clusions are that such gymnasium training should be 
given in speech-corrective schools as will develop 
motor efficiency, self-confidence, dexterity and cour- 
age by means of rhythmic, relaxing exercises.—S. W. 
Downs (Berkeley, Calif.). 

3939. Baley, S. Le comportement des enfants et 
des singes inférieurs en présence des objets placés 
sur un support. (The behavior of infants and of apes 
in the presence of objects placed on a support.) Acta 
psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 30-38.—In the presence 
of objects placed on a support, the behavior of an 
infant can be observed to be of two opposite sorts: 
(1) a positive form of reaction in which the object is 
absorbed by the support, (2) a negative form of reac- 
tion in which the object is confounded with the 
support. As the support is decreased in size a critical 
point is reached at which the negative form of reaction 
is replaced by the positive form. Experiments with 
apes, including monkeys, a chimpanzee, drills, 
mandrills, mangabeys, and lemurs, demonstrated 
that similar reactions could be obtained from these 
animals when food was placed inside plates and rings 
of sizes ranging from 10 to 80 cm.—K. U. Smith 
(Brown). 

3940. Bennett, M. E. Building your life. New 
York: Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 1935. 
Pp. 335. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3941. Beritov, I. I. [Methods of investigating the 
work ability of school-age children.] Met. Izuch. 
Reb., 1935, 61-86.—There is given a method of in- 
vestigation of the work ability of the hand and arm 
of the child, which is of much value for the work 
movements of the hand used in the school and mill 
workshops. A special apparatus was constructed for 
this purpose, registering automatically each move- 
ment in its intensity, the rhythm of work, the accom- 
panying movements, and the sum total of work in a 
time unit. Some conclusions on age and work 
peculiarities have already been given. There is a 
definite influence of puberty on the work ability of 
children. A table of medians and their valuation is 
given for the ages from 9 to 14 years for girls and 
boys separately.— A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad) 
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3938-3946 


3942. Busemann, A. Uber Grundbegriffe der 
Kinder- und Jugendpsychologie. (Concerning the 
fundamental principles of child and adolescent psy- 
chology.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 49-64.—The 
description of childhood and adolescence is the de- 
scription of the typical course of processes which end 
with the condition of adulthood. The principles on 
which our knowledge of these processes is based are: 
(1) developmental psychic change, a process as 
irreversible as life itself; (2) performance, which 
permits the description of the developmental process 
in terms of efficiency; (3) phase, the periodic return 
of a similar total condition; (4) synthesis, the building 
up of the environment, the self, the philosophy of 
life and character. From his own work on school 
children, the author suggests a method of measuring 
the developing activity of the child. Using a self- 
description questionnaire, he found that children at 
certain age levels gave characteristically different 
‘action quotients.’’ This measure is defined as the 
number of actional responses (‘‘I did this, I did that’) 
divided by the number of qualitative responses 
(‘I am healthy, industrious, etc.’’). The processes 
of synthesis and development interact in the produc 
tion of adult psychic reactions.—J. L. Kennedy 
(Brown). 

3943. Cohen, S. M. Jewish child guidance: 
leader’s guide. New York: Nat. Fed. Jewish Men's 
Clubs, 1935. Pp. 130. $1.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3944. Ebaugh, F. G. Psychiatry in the care of 
children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 19, 223-237.- 
This paper presents the psychobiological approach 
in the handling of children’s problems. Psycho- 
biology offers a pluralistic attitude toward behavior 
problems. It is based on demonstrable facts rather 
than hypothetical claims. The general practitioner 
and pediatrician often see the personality and emo- 
tional problems of childhood in their incipiency and 
therefore need a knowledge of psychotherapy. Since 
medical education and practice cannot be separated, 
a closer relationship between the departments of 
medicine, pediatrics and psychiatry is needed. The 
fundamentals of a psychiatric training program for 
pediatricians are outlined.— H. S. Clapp (Grasslands 
Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


3945. Frolov, J.P. [Methods of the physiology of 
labor in investigations of children and youth.] Met. 
Izuch. Reb., 1935, 38-49.—This paper analyzes the 
fundamental methods of investigation of the work 
physiology of children and youth. Organized 
children’s labor must be investigated in its natural 
processual forms, without the limits between teaching 
and investigating, two cardinally different processes. 
Experimental lessons can throw light on the interrela- 
tions between mental and physical work. The tech- 
nical improvement of working tools and instruments 
allows one to account for the changes of metabolism, 
sphygmography, work postures, biomechanics, etc.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3946. Gabrea,I. Psihologia a doua tipuri de copii: 
copilul de sat si copilul de oras. (Psychology of two 


3947-3955 


types of children: children of rural communities and 
children of urban communities.) Bucharest: Inst. 
Ped. Roman., 1933. Pp. 52.—The social conditioning 
of rural and urban life upon the child is considered. 
[he two social environments are rather different. 
They produce two kinds of personalities.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3947. Hetzer, H. Kind und Material. (The child 
and material.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935, 1, 104— 
110.—The aim of this study was to gain a knowledge 
of the material surroundings and the material occupa- 
tion of the child, with which it can work mechanically 
and chemically. A series of laws are sought which 
will have validity for all kinds of material. Above 
all, the parallel between the child’s use of physicai 
and mental material isdrawn. Five laws of the child’s 
use of material are formulated: (1) activity with 
material in later childhood plays a decided role in the 
total activity of the child, (2) working with material 
makes up the principal portion of the creative effort 
of children, (3) experiences which the child has gained 
by his use of material, like all of his observations, 
are in the nature of accidents, (4) the development of 
activity with material is coincident and interacts 
with the growth of the ability to carry on abstract 
thought, (5) the environment, with its continually 
novel material for the developing individual, not 
only presents a permanent enrichment of workable 
material, but also makes possible experiences which 
reach into outside spheres.—J. L. Kennedy (Brown). 

3948. Kaufmann, V.I. [Methods of investigation 
of social-class environment in children and youth. ] 
Met. Isuch. Reb., 1935, 189-214.—For the evaluation 
of data from investigations of social-class environ- 
ment ine children and youth the correspondence of 
each environmental situation with the tasks of 
socialistic building and the tasks of communistic 
education must serve as a criterion. The method 
proposed by the author includes a program inquiry, 
a scheme for making a social profile, and a scale for 
evaluating the data (zonal coefficients).—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

3949. Kotliarevsky, S. L., & Ivanov-Smolensky, 
A. G. [On the method of investigating the higher 
nervous activity of normal and abnormal children. } 
Met. Isuch. Reb., 1935, 50-60.—There is given a 
survey of modern investigation methods of the 
higher nervous activity of children, and the method 
is described of investigating the secretory (salivary) 
reflexes by Krasnogorsky, the method of investigating 
the motor grasping conditioned reflexes of man by 
[vanov-Smolensky, the orientative method, and the 
food-receiving method of the same author.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3950. Lazar, V. Sentimentul inferioritatii la copil. 
(Inferiority complex of children.) Satul st Scoala, 
1933, 3, 27-29.—Theoretical and practical considera- 
tions concerning school children’s feelings of in- 
feriority as conditioned by the teacher. Present 
methods of education make too much use of punish- 
ment. This treatment often produces inferiority 
complexes. When one says and repeats every day 
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to a child that he is an idiot he finishes by believing 
it. One should keep a balance between punishment 
and reward.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

3951. McDermott, J. L. The problem of the un- 
ruly child. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1933, 11, 137-140. 
—The author argues for the use of gentleness and 
firmness with the unruly child.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3952. Pipunirov, P. N. [Methods of pedological 
analysis of children’s behavior.] Met. Jzuch. Reb., 
1935, 233-249.—The experimenter must show in the 
investigated child not only the present state but also 
the possibilities of further development, the so-called 
zone of next development, and the way of changing 
from one stage to another.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3953. Rosca, A. Lenea la copii. (Laziness of 
children.) Satul si Scoala, 1935, 4, 137-139.—The 
laziness of children is a rather complicated problem 
determined by various causes. Some of these causes 
are organic, others social. In the first case they 
depend upon the glands, in the second upon the social 
conditioning. Laziness determined by insufficient 
secretion of the glands is little accessible to cure; 
laziness with social causes can be cured. The lazy 
child, in such cases, can be re-educated. The teacher 
is often inclined to make a confusion between laziness 
and low 1Q. According to some teachers all children 
who do not know their lessons well are lazy. This is 
a great mistake. The children who know the lessons 
well may be intelligent and lazy, and conversely. 
The differences in the mental ages in a given class 
are sometimes as great as four or six years. What a 
very intelligent child with a very high IQ, say 150, 
learns in one hour a child with a very low IQ, say 80, 
learns in three or four hours.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

3954. Schiebe, G. Erlebnismotorik und zeichner- 
ischer (physiognomischer ) Ausdruck bei Kindern und 
Jugendlichen. (Zur Psychogenese der Ausdrucks- 
gestaltung.) (Empirical motor expression and graphic 
physiognomic expression in children and youth. On 
the psychogenesis of expressional representations. ) 
Z. Kinderforsch., 1934, 43, 40-76.—478 pupils (4 to 
18 years of age) made 2519 drawings of a tree to 
suggest states of feeling, such as happy, cold, suffer- 
ing, etc. Irrespective of sex or efficiency in drawing 
children at all age levels were capable of expressional 
drawing through linear devices. The physiognomic 
features of the drawings were in terms of changes in 
size, linear pattern of tree as a whole, and charac- 
teristics of the branches. The experiment proved 
that the specific tone of feelings and their cognate 
conditions or qualities of consciousness are always 
determined and governed by empirical motor charac- 
teristics. Since the first motivating impulse for 
expression through drawing is primarily delight in 
movement, it would seem that motor training (pan- 
tomime dances, gymnastics) should be preliminary 
to actual training in drawing.—S. W. Downs (Berke- 
ley, Calif.). 

3955. Schmeing, K. Der Wiederholungsfaktor im 
psychischen Aufbau des jugendlichen Lebens. (Re- 
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capitulation in the psychic development of youth.) 
Z. paidag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 450-454.—There has 
been an insistence upon the psychic differences in 
function between the periods of childhood and adoles- 
cence. However, alongside these differences there are 
common factors which permit us to characterize 
general psychic evolution as a spiral development. 
The author sees resemblances between the period 
from 3 to 4 years (“infantile puberty’’), adolescent 
puberty, and maturity.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3956. Shurpe, E. J., & Skossirev, V. N. Metodi 
izuchenia rebionka i podrostka. (Methods for the 
study of children and adolescents.) Moscow: Medgiz, 
1935. Pp. 308.—This collected volume contains 
19 papers about practical methods of investigating 
the psychophysical development of children and 
youths, including the methods of physiology of 
children’s labor, their work capacity, the natural 
experiment, non-verbal methods, the chronometric 
tests, the social environment, vocational guidance, 
etc. The book is to be used as a handbook for 
pedologists and psychologists; it gives a systematic 
survey of the methods used today.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


3957. Skossirev, V. N. [The method of united 
characteristics. ] Met. Izuch. Reb., 1935, 273-287.— 
The characteristics must reflect the school success of 
pupils, the development of professional properties, 
political consciousness, and all the causes of defects 
in learning and behavior. The characteristics must 
be dynamic, reflecting the fundamental changes in 
formation and development of youth.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


3958. Stankevitch, V.O. [The natural experiment 
in the investigation of children and youth.) Met. 
Izuch. Reb., 1935, 108-138.—The natural experiment 
is analyzed and a variant of investigation of the 
process of knowledge of social-historical experience 
by the child and youth is given. An ordinary lesson 
can be used for the analysis of the lawfulness of the 
pedological process. A scheme for such experimental 
lessons allows a qualitative and quantitative analysis. 

A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3959. Stark, M. E. Standards for predicting basal 
metabolism in the immediate pre-adult years. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1935, 111, 630-640.—The metabolism of 
62 boys from 17 to 20 years of age in Wisconsin was 
studied, using the Sandborn-Benedict apparatus. 
The Harris-Benedict adult prediction extrapolated 
in a straight line for these ages was most successful 
both for these boys and for girls previously studied. 
Attention is called to the fact that the relation of heat 
production to body weight is not a simple proportion 
and to the ‘‘grave misconception”’ to which the latter 
assumption may lead, as shown in one case of ab- 
normal body build.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

3960. Thompson, F. Five cases illustrating the 


possibilities and limitations of indirect treatment of 
problem children. Smith. Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 


1935, 5, 225-275.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 
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3961. Thompson, H. Measurement of infant 
behavior. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 230-232.—A report 
of the results from measuring behavior in a group of 
infants highly homogeneous with respect to social- 
economic status and race. The percentage of the 
number of cases displaying various behavior items 
(head predominantly rotated, head predominantly 
in mid-position, arms predominantly in tonic neck 
reflex position, arms predominantly symmetrical, 
hand active in mutual fingering, grasping foot, legs 
extended and lifted, rolls to the side) at different age 
levels was determined. It was found that the trend 
of development of any specific behavior followed 
one of the following four courses: (1) it increased in 
frequency of occurrence; (2) it decreased; (3) it in- 
creased to a certain frequency and then decreased; 
and (4) it fluctuated. Items showing constant trends 
were rarely observed.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


3962. Valentine, W.L. The development of creep- 
ing in a human infant (R. M. V.). (Film.) Colum- 
bus: Ohio State Univ., 1932. 1 reel, 306 feet, 16 mm. 
$25 sale.—The first four scenes show the infant at 
12, 16, 18 and 20 weeks in a position favorable for 
crawling, but none takes place. At 20 weeks the 
infant is shown turning from the back to the stomach 
for the first time. The development of the creeping 
is followed to 40 weeks, where the perfected response 
is shown in slow motion. Adapted for beginning and 
child psychology classes.—W. L. Valentine (Ohio 
State). 

3963. Valentine, W. L. The development of pre- 
hension in a single child. (Film.) Columbus: Ohio 
State Univ., 1933. 1 reel, 398 feet, 16mm. $30 sale. 
—Samples of the manipulatory development of a 
single infant at the ages of 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28, 36, 
40, 52, and 66 weeks are shown. Stimulus objects of 
various sizes are used. Designed to illustrate Halver- 
son’s monograph (An experimental study of prehen 
sion in infants by means of systematic cinema records, 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1931, 10, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 
107-286) and adapted for beginners.—W. L. Valen 
tine (Ohio State). 

3964. Valentine, W.L. The development of walk- 
ing in a human infant (R. M. V.). (Film.) Colum 
bus: Ohio State Univ., 1933. 1 reel, 218 feet, 16 mm. 
$20 sale.—The walking movements of the legs when 
the infant is supported at 22 weeks are shown. Sup- 
port is required until 36 weeks. The development is 
followed until 46 weeks, some use being made of slow 
motion. Adapted for beginning and child psychology 
classes.—W. L. Valentine (Ohio State). 

3965. Valentine, W. L. The behavior of newborn 
infants. (Film.) Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1934. 
1 reel, 400 feet, 16mm. $30sale.—The film illustrates 
the behavior studies on infants made during the first 
10 days of life. Some activities observed by Pratt, 
Nelson and Sun, Irwin, Sherman, Dockeray, Wagner, 
and Weiss are illustrated. A survey of the whole 
field of hospital work with newborn infants. Adapted 
for beginners.—W. L. Valentine (Ohio State). 


3966. Valentine, W. L., Cameron, J., & Cameron, 
F. The development of creeping in a human infant 
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(R. C.). (Film.) Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1931. 
1 reel, 400 feet, 16 mm. $30 sale.—From 12 weeks 
the development of the responses necessary to creep- 
ing are shown. At 21 weeks the first successful 
creeping occurs and at 34 weeks the final stages of the 
creeping responses are exhibited. At this age the 
infant can toddle unassisted. Adapted for beginning 
and child psychology classes.—W. L. Valentine (Ohio 
State ) 

3967. Vygotski, L. S. 
vozraste. (Pedology of the school child.) 


Pedologia v shkolnom 
Moscow: 


Second Moscow State University Press, 1928.—This 
thesis contains the results of experimental research 
on the psychological development of children of school 


age. The results are based on testing and observation 
on eidetic, logical and mechanical memory, as well as 
on egocentric speech, silent speech, and psychological 
typology. The main theories are concerned with the 
development of the child of school age, from the most 
elementary to the most complex psychological func- 
that is from the mechanical and 


tions growth 
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eidetic memories to logical memory ; from involuntary 
attention to voluntary attention; and from egocentric 
speech to silent speech. The difference between the 
most elementary and the most complex psychological 
functions consists of the fact that elementary functions 
act directly, but the more complex functions involve 
the use of signs. The center of all psychological 
growth of the school child is the fact that during this 
time silent speech is an outgrowth of egocentric 
speech. From these facts Vygotski concludes that 
logical memory and voluntary attention are developed 
with the growth of verbalization.—L. S. Maeth (New 
York City). 

3968. Zienkowski, W. W. Przeglad najnowszych 
prac w zakresie psychologji dzieciegtwa. (A review 
of new studies in the field of child psychology.) 
Psychometrja, 1935, 2, 181-208.—T. M. Abel (Sarah 
Lawrence). 


[See also abstracts 3519, 3546, 3674, 3736, 3763, 
3775, 3861. } 
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